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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The great pleasure the King found in his visit to the 
front comes finely out in his message. ‘‘ The honour 
of kings is to search out a matter’’, and he went 
everywhere without pomp or parade, talking to his 
men as Henry V. did on the night before Agincourt, 
climbing in and out of trenches lately won in desperate 
warfare, and walking unconcerned on the battlefield 
within range of frequent shells. There is something 
in this unpretentious adventure which appeals more to 
the English people than all the varnished and tarnished 
rhetoric of a demigod. It is the simple English way 
which wins the heart of the English soldier, and the 
King, who is the representative of all that is greatest 
in the Empire, is the greater because his ways are 
simple, sympathetic, human. 


Altogether the King spent a week at the front with 
his soldiers in France. He has been able, as the 
General Order issued to them declares, to judge for 
himself ‘‘ of their splendid condition for war and of the 
spirit of cheerful confidence which animates all ranks, 
united in loyal co-operation to their chiefs and to one 
another’’. He has returned home more than ever 
proud of the vast army of fighters and the workers 
behind them who are playing their part nobly in the 
conflict, which will not end ‘‘ until our cause has 
triumphed ’’. 


Another big event on the Western front occurred 
on Wednesday, when Anglo-French forces made 
a fine advance west and south-west of Guillemont 
and north and south of Maurepas. Our Allies cap- 
tured 1,650 yards of trenches north of Maurepas, 
reaching at some points the Guillemont-Maurepas 
road. To the south of this latter village, on 
a front of a mile and a quarter, all the enemy positions 


to the east of the Maurepas-Clery road were pene- 
trated deeply; and about the same hour, south of the 
Somme, French troops rushed a system of powerful 
trenches below Belloy-en-Santerre. On Wednesday 


evening our men gained three hundred yards of trench 
on the ground west of High Wood—the highest point 
on our front. British operations take place very often 
by night, and their threatening pressure all along the 
German lines does good prefatory work at the lowest 
possible loss of life among our troops, as in the success- 
ful raids this week on the Vimy Ridge and east of 
Armentiéres. A report received on Thursday night 
from Sir Douglas Haig shows the reluctance with 
which the Germans accept reverses on the north-west 
of Poziéres, where they have tried their luck several 
times. 
but soon they ‘‘ ran back suffering very heavy losses ”’, 
for ‘‘ our guns and machine-guns did great execution ’’. 


Last week-end brought excellent news from Eastern 
Galicia. After ten weeks of masterly defence Bothmer 
was dislodged from his twenty-five miles of fortified 
positions extending between the Russian frontier and 
the river Strypa, near Burkanow. North and south 
of his stubborn divisions the Russians passed from one 
big success to another, until they gripped his flanks 
in a movement towards Halicz, a bridgehead on the 
Dniester, and in actions near Brody, on the upper 
waters of the Sereth. Though beaten at last, Count 
Bothmer seems to have held his men firmly in an 
ordered retreat, the Austrians on his south falling back 
at the same time from Stanislau. Our Allies followed 
along the whole front, crossing the lower reaches of 
the Zlota Lipa, about ten miles from Halicz, taking 
the town of Podhajee, and doing well also along the 
Lemberg railway and beyond the Sereth, in the 
northern part of their advance. But the country is 
such a natural fortress that disaster has not yet come 
to Bothmer’s troops. 


In the northern sector there has been very tough 
fighting between Bohm-Ermolli and General Sakharoff, 
but the Austrian flank has still to be turned and 
crushed in. On the Zlota Lipa, which flows through 
a rough defile, with steep hills leaping up from the 
river’s banks, our Allies have met inevitably with very 


In their latest effort they attacked in six lines, - 
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formidable resistance, over which the Austrians have 
blown German trumpets. But in the south the 
Russians hold both banks on a front of about twenty 
miles, and their menace to Halicz tests to the full 
Count Bothmer’s resources. About eighteen miles 
north of Halicz, below Brzezany, they have crossed the 
river here and there, to be held up temporarily by 
counter-attacks and the steep heights. Meantime, 
great pressure worries the Austro-Hungarians in the 
Carpathians, where Lechitsky’s troops have clutched 
Jablonica, a village two miles from the head of the 
pass into Hungary, and have advanced ten miles in the 
Delatyn and Worochta regions. For the rest, accord- 
ing to final official reports, General Brusiloff’s troops 
—under Lechitsky, Kaledin, Sakharoff, and 
Shcherbacheff—captured 358,602 officers and men 
between 4 June and 12 August, with 4o5 cannon and 
1,326 machine-guns. 


Thanks to Lord Northcliffe’s despatches in the 
“Times ’’, the magnificent work done by Italian 
troops grows clearer and clearer. Already five hundred 
Austrian communes have under Italian 
administration, and when we remember that the 
Italian front, nearly five hundred miles long, is very 
difficult and inhospitable, ranging from the desert of 
the scorched Carso to incessant frost and snow on the 
Cadore, it is easy to estimate the value of Italy’s aid 
to the general policy of each for all and all for each. 
Month after month she has kept a great many 
thousands of Austrians from fighting against Russia. 
The mountain fighting has been terrific. King Victor 
says: ‘‘ Picture to yourself my men 9,000 feet up in 
the clouds for seven months, in deep snow, so close 
to the Austrians that at some points the men can see 
their enemies’ eyes through the observation holes. 
Imagine the difficulties of such a life, with constant 
fighting and bomb-throwing.’’ And at first there was 
a want of guns and of other necessaries. 


After watching the tropical fighting around Gorizia, 
Lord Northcliffe went to see some arctic warfare in 
Alps of perennial ice and snow. Wide roads, giddy and 
zigzag, have been made for a good distance up the 
Cadore; then comes a whole series of wire bridges— 
great steel cables stretching up and up into the clouds 
from ridge to ridge and from hill to hill. Troops and 
their weapons and supplies are hoisted up these cable 
ways, and “ the first sensation of a transit down these 
seemingly fragile tight ropes is much more curious 
than the first trip in a submarine or an aeroplane, and 
tries even the strongest nerves’. Sometimes in the 
Dolomites a peak cannot be turned nor captured by 
patient intrepid assault. Then long tunnels are cut by 
machinery through rock under the Austrian position 
and stored with thirty or forty tons of dynamite. Pre- 
sently the hill-top thunders into a scattered avalanche, 
while the Alpini below wait in their shelters till they 
can “‘ swarm over the débris and capture or kill the 
enemy survivors ’’. 


As for the progress made this week on the lower 
Isonzo front, it is like the best troops, intensely 
patient and persevering, hopeful and assured. General 
Cadorna holds the Doberdo plateau (the western end 
of the Carso between Monte San Michele and Monfal- 
cone) and is pressing forward beyond the Vallone. 
East of Hill 212, four miles from Gradisca, strong 
lines of entrenchments have been taken, with more 
than a thousand prisoners; and in the hilly wilderness 
east of Gorizia other trenches have changed occupants. 
The offensive moves slowly on, capturing positions on 
the slopes of Monte Pecinka and working steadily into 
other difficult strongholds. On the rest of the Italian 
front there is activity enough to keep our Allies cheer- 
ful and the enemy anxious. 


Mr. Montagu, the new Minister of Munitions, made 
an important speech in Parliament on Tuesday, giving 


of shells, guns, etc., now being created by the 
country. But should we say ‘‘ by the country ’’? for 
in an eloquent passage in the speech, in which his pre. 
decessor was mentioned, Mr. Montagu seemed almost 
to imply that the guns and shells were created by Mr, 
Lloyd George. They appear to have sprung out of 
one of Mr. George’s own ribs. As to the intervention 
or not of the Almighty in that process, Mr. Montagu 
leaves us in the dark. 


However, whether they came miraculously out of 
the ribs of the ex-Minister of Munitions, or whether 
they have been created, in some degree, by the British 
people—a point we touch on elsewhere in the REvirw 
—we need here only say that the result is great and 
splendid. The present task of the British forces, as 
we have before indicated, is to destroy Germans, and 
upon that task our heroic forces are engaged to the 
utmost of their abilities. The task of Great Britain 
and of her forces is not to gain this or that position 
and gradually to creep up to a condition of things out 
of which some miserable patched-up peace may come, 
True, we are gaining positions, and are denting into 
the hostile line, but this is incidental to the real 
process and programme, namely, the destruction of the 
enemy armies. Now this destruction of the enemy— 
by which alone, however paradoxical it appears, the 
cause of civilisation and humanity can be conserved— 
must be achieved by shells and by big and small guns. 
Hence the facts in Mr. Montagu’s speech are the best 
and most important news of the week, so far as home 
work goes. 


As to the rate of increase in munitions, we note 
from Mr. Montagu’s list these items: Within about 
the last year the rate of increase in the number of 
machine-guns produced has been fourteen fold; the 
number of rifles threefold; bombs some thirty-three 
fold; small arms ammunition threefold; whilst the 
production of high explosives is sixty-six times as 
much as it was at the beginning of 1915. So the battue 
is getting on, and we may expect presently to reach 
some hot corners. As to the merits of particular arms, 
Mr. Montagu was silent. He might, without giving 
away any secrets, have remarked that the British rifle 
and the British eighteen-pounder which his Depart- 
ment have taken under their charge and are repro- 
ducing are reckoned by our Allies, as well as by the 
enemy, uncommonly useful weapons. So there was a 
tolerable thing or two invented before pacifism took 
up the hell fire business. 


The management of the Press of our enemies in 
order to conceal unfortunate incidents has become too 
common to deserve much comment. When Gorizia 
fell, the triumphs of the Zeppelins in England were so 
important that such a trifle could be ignored or sup- 
pressed by the German papers. But Vienna could 
hardly be expected to take that view, and the ‘‘ Neue 
Freie Presse’? came out on Thursday in last week 
with a leading article which began: ‘‘ After all, it 
does hurt ’’. Gorizia was likened to ‘‘a child of pain 
which is nursed and cared for, but is destined to give 
trouble ’’. Readers were also reminded of the isolated 
position of Austria-Hungary, the account to be settled 
with the King of Italy being described as ‘‘ one of the 
necessities of the world war for both Empires’’. Pos- 
sibly, but both Empires are pretty busy just now. 


The Air Inquiry Committee issued on Tuesday last 
an Interim Report commenting in detail on the cases 
which, according to Mr. Billing’s attack in Parlia- 
ment, justified charges of criminal negligence. The 
Committee supply, as far as possible, the direct 
evidence that he did not give, and their examination 
fairly shows that his conclusions were an abuse of 
language. One point of importance which comes out 
is the difference between the machines employed in 
training and those in use at the front. A type of 


figures which show an amazing increase in the amount 


machine which ‘‘ has been abandoned ’’ because ‘“ it 
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by the _ 
2 for [was not successful and was somewhat under-engined, | 


and was apt to lose speed quickly in the air ’’, is still 


S pre- 
prtsc. used in training. At the same time, the Committee 
by Mr, ff speak of other criticisms and suggestions by Mr. 
Out of § Billing ‘ of a totally different character’’ which are 
vention § to receive due consideration. 
onta 
is But if there have been mistakes in our air policy in 
the past—and here, we think, Mr. Billing’s campaign 
out of § 23s been of service—of late our airmen have established 
hether fp their ascendancy over the enemy, who are distinctly 
British cautious about meeting them even at favourable odds. 
BVRW This week our flying men have carried out much 
at and successful work with the artillery and infantry on the 
oo, a new lines west of Poziéres, and have made several 
— raids, including three attacks on an aerodrome. Hostile 
to the aircraft, though fairly active, ‘‘ avoided combat”’. 
Sritain Similarly on the Salonica front the German observation 
sition balloon disappears as soon as one of our aeroplanes 
comes in sight. 
: ae We should hope that by now everybody is agreed 
{ vail that all soldiers and sailors—certainly all of twenty- 
of the one years, if not all, irrespective of age—should have 
+ a the vote. To picture a general election in which the 
ie sailors and the soldiers at the front take no part is 
a ge obviously to picture an offensive sham. Yet it has to 
vans be confessed that to picture at the present time, or in 
Pla the near future, a general election in which these 
Soe sailors and soldiers—at least two million of them—do 
take part is to picture an absurdity. Imagination 
really does boggle at the idea of a general election 
_ going on in the trenches in the midst of, or even before 
ad or after, bloody and tremendous engagements such as 
oe have raged, and are still raging, on the Somme. The 
Pred Government claimed on Wednesday, through Mr. 
re Asquith and Mr. Long, that the thing was not 
the practicable, and that the military chiefs at the front 
yee were against it; and one is bound to say that there is 
as something extraordinarily incongruous between the 
ry terrific grapple going on in Flanders to-day and the 
aie signing of the ballot papers; or between, as a club 
ing wit put it the other day, “‘the death rattle and the 
election prattle ’’. 
rifle 
art- 
sol Moreover, as the Government and one or two of its 
the most foremost critics agreed in the discussion, the 
sap difficulties which have to be surmounted—if we are to 
nn have a genuine appeal to the people during the war as 
we know it to-day—are really very great. Agree to 
enfranchise all the men that really matter—instantly 
~ there crops up and threatens to grow shrill and 
com formidable the question of the women! Are our 
om women who have done the nursing in this war, who 
os are doing the strict house economies, who are helping 
1p- to make ammunition—are they not worthy of the vote? 
ald Ask their friends, and the question, unless not 
as answered with an affirmative, presages an unruly and 
vile perhaps even a scandalous tempest. In this quandary, 
it and recognising the feeling of Parliament against his 
ins Special Register Bill, the Prime Minister proposed, in 
son Wednesday’s debate, to apply the principle of the 
ed absentee vote for sailors and soldiers and munition 
al workers (male) within the realm by an amendment to the 
i. Ballot Act. Thereby he secured a second reading of his 
“a Bill, as well as of the Parliament and Local Elections 
Bill ; but it is questionable whether they will pass into 
law in their present shape. As to the debate, we note 
” a fine, wholesome declaration by Mr. Walter Long : 
om As to the future, I hold, as an old Conservative, that 
a the old shibboleths, to a large extent, are dead. Those 
a who are to uphold the Empire of the future and keep 
a. the land we love will find plenty of work to do—con- 
a genial work—without having to take refuge in those 


of ge questions over which some of us have spent 
€ best years of our lives.”” These words might well 


ut 

eS be set up in gold in the pages of the official reports. 
of 

it Next day the Prime Minister coaxed his Parliament 


and Local Elections Bill through Committee and Third 


XUM 


Reading. He had asked for another eight months’ 
life, but, by way of softening down opposition, pro- 
posed to turn the eight into seven. So seven it is to 
to be—a seven months’ child. That new earth and 
new heaven—which some people expect through a 
new Parliament run on old machinery—must be 
deferred till next Spring. 


We might invite Sir John Simon and that consider- 
able—but, for expediency’s sake, now somewhat silent 
—circle of admirers who revolve around him to glance 
at the letter from a Captain in the New Armies, entitled 
‘* 1914’, which is printed in our correspondence to-day. 
It tells the truth about what Sir John Simon—with 
others—choose to style ‘‘ Voluntaryism’’. Voluntary- 
ism in service, whatever that service be, whether for 
God or man, means ‘‘I serve of my free will’’. It 
never means ‘‘I serve because I am nagged, adver- 
tised, insulted, and virtually forced to serve’”’. 


There are many interesting facts and suggestions in 
the report issued on Monday by the Scottish Liquor 
Trade Finance Committee. State control of drink can 
be either reasonable or fanatical; and a civilised people 
ought to feel outraged when fanaticism suggests that 
their intemperance is endemic enough to make the 
State purchase of all public-houses a necessary adven- 
ture. Some cranks would contend that the State ought 
to buy up all local accents and dialects to keep the 
people from swearing. A touch of humour has found 
its way somehow into this committee’s report. ‘‘ We 
have assumed ”’, the members say, ‘‘ that it would not 
probably be the intention of the State to undertake 
hotel and restaurant businesses, but in all such cases 
drinking bars would have to be closed’’. Yes, and 
‘* hotels and inns which depend mainly on drink would, 
in our opinion, have to be taken over... . We can- 
not recommend the purchase of the Scottish distil- 
leries, nor do we think it necessary to purchase the 
businesses of those who deal wholesale in spirits ’’. 
Some mercy must be shown, then, to the modernised 


State and her naughty population. 


It is very pleasant to note the eagerness with which 
the more enterprising among our manufacturers are 
giving practical value to the new trade movement, 
which has for its aims a policy of mutual help and 
the bringing together of Labour and Capital in the 
pursuit of national and Imperial needs. Thus the 
Chairman of the British Empire Producers’ Associa- 
tion says ‘‘that the Empire shall produce and 
manufacture all its requirements; that British capital 
shall be attracted to British industries; that British 
merchandise shall be carried in British ships; and that 
British working men shall be employed in preference 
to foreign working men, and be secured against com- 
petition by sweated alien labour’’. But the opposi- 
tion against reform—to which we refer this week in a 
leading article—is certain to produce a stern fight. 


The death of Lord Redesdale, two days since, will 
be widely regretted, for he added to his many accom- 
plishments a distinction of person and a charm of 
manner which seemed to bélong to an earlier age. He 
was an unusually good linguist, and his versatility was 
well exhibited in his career. As a boy he was fluent in 
French and German, and when he went to the East 
he studied Chinese and Japanese. His residence in 
Japan produced a classic on the folklore and manners 
of the country. As Secretary to the Commissioners 
of Public Works and Buildings he did much to im- 
prove the appearance of London. The Wallace Collec- 
tion and the National Gallery alike profited by his 
supervision, and he was in Parliament for three years. 
is interest in gardening, which began when he was 
associated with Hooker at Kew, led him to grow 
bamboos successfully at his place in the Cotswolds. 
‘‘ The Bamboo Garden ’’, two volumes of letters from 
the East, and his ‘‘ Memories ’’, published last year, 
show that his early success in literature was no 
accident. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE GRAND WORK OF MUNITION MAKING. 
UR new Minister of Munitions, confirming what — 
was already well known, showed in a capital | 
speech this week that Great Britain is now producing | 
and rolling into the cause of the Allies a vast and still 
an increasing volume of war material. Guns, shells, 
and, as Mr. Balfour said a few days ago, ships are 
being created on a scale unimaginable before this 
intense and furious grapple of the nations. At the 
present astounding rate of progress the Great Powers 
must surely by this time next year reach something 
like the dead-lift spasm of their powers, as Carlyle 
says it was reached in war effort at the time of the 
great Frederic. Nevertheless, we are not haunted by 
Viscount Grey’s fear that unless, after the grapple, the 
lions of the earth come together as lambs, and some- 
how contrive away the spirit of war, humanity will 
simply annul itself. There is not the least danger 
of humanity committing suicide by war, falling like 
Antony on his own sword, and this for several reasons 
into which we shall not at this moment examine: 
though truly, if there were such a danger, the British 
people, by the manner in which they have made shells, 
shells, shells, guns, guns, guns for themselves and 
their Allies during the past year, would be forging a 

deadly weapon for the purpose. ; 

In his speech Mr. Montagu paid ample tribute to his 
predecessor. Seeing that, to all intents and purposes, 
that predecessor appointed Mr. Montagu to the post, | 
the tribute was one of grace, and quite the right 
thing. Nor would we, or any reasonable and fair- 
minded person, wish to rifle Mr. Lloyd George of 
his high-explosive laurels. He is essentially an 
“‘energiser’’, and of late he has been seasonably 
employed in helping to blow to bits the Germans. 
Mr. Lloyd George could not persuade the nations to 
foreswear bloodshed as he tried to, and, as he pre- 
dicted a few months before the war began, they were 
well in the way of doing; therefore he has gone into 


| 
| 
| 
| 


_ because I wish to do it, because I am willing ”’ ; not 
_“T do a thing because I am insulted, prodded, and 


ay Review. 19 August 196, J 19 4 
the chieftainship of either of those two would hay, duty- 
been produced in vast and vaster quantities. This; the ¥ 
not dispraise of Mr. Lloyd George, nor a slight ,§ differ 
Mr. Montagu : it is truth. Men and women would hay,§ toiled 
sprung up all over the land to the task, whoever ha Bu 
been made Minister of Munitions. They would hayg the ‘ 
sprung up voluntarily—that, on the whole, we feel ff cas¥ 
be the exact word that should be used in this cop. work 
nection; for, in the main, the making of munitions ha} © te™ 
been a magnificent illustration of the true voluntay— oF 2 
system at work in this country. Of course, money of oUt 
wage or livelihood has been a constant inducement, sligt 
But this does not mean that the thing has not been, have 
and is not to-day, in the main a voluntary thing. The dist 
labourer is worthy of his hire. A man can look fof ™" 
money and yet be a volunteer—one who acts of his ordi 
own free will and is not cursed or teased to his task. thos 
The making of a vast and ever vaster mass of war volu 
material, for killing down the enemy—we do nog Vall 
choose to be euphemistic or hypocritical about it—on « hav 
voluntary basis is a fine thing to consider. This maf P* 
surprise the people—a few of whom are merely maii- of § 
cious, but more of whom, we should say, are puzzle if s 
headed—whose foible it has been to regard us a trit 
brutal conscriptionists and as haters of the voluntary she 


impulse. As a fact, however, we believe in volur- 
taryism: only (1) it must be voluntary; and (2) it 
should be restricted to its proper sphere. As to the 
first proviso, voluntaryism should mean ‘‘I do a thing 


the butcher’s line himself, which was the most sensible 
thing in the conditions to do, and we now see him 
rolling up his sleeves to the elbow and playing the 
part as though to the manner born. It only shows 
what a pacifist may in the end come to. 

Mr. Lloyd George, then, had a right to the tribute 
Mr. Montagu, his successor, so faithfully bore to him 
on Tuesday. Mr. Lloyd George made eloquent speeches 
calling for shells to kill the Germans with; he passed 
Munition Acts—one of them a little faulty and hurried, 
still a move in the right direction—and he went about 
the land conciliating strikers and trade union pickets. 
But further than this we really must ask to be excused 
from going. We have not just stepped into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s vacated shoes; hence it is not for us to drop 
on our knees and to exclaim, with Mr. Montagu: 
“‘ What a beautiful foot he has got!” 

But if Mr. Lloyd George did not himself create this 
vast supply of shells and guns, who did? it may be 
asked. The reply is: the British people created this 
vast supply of shells and guns; they are the Grand 
Munitioner; and very, very largely the British people 
have created, and are still creating it, voluntarily—of | 
their own free will and initiative. 


| 


If the Dartmoor shepherd—this is not a side-thrust — 
at Mr. Lloyd George—or if the village idiot of Sel- | 
borne, of whom Gilbert White wrote, had been made | 
Minister of Munitions in May 1915, when the British 
people discovered the truth, shells and guns under > 


| State step in, or vice versa. 


_ brought clearly to understand, more than a year ago, 


_ enemy, it sprang to its task with a splendid endea- 


driven past all endurance, or’’—in a certain 
known pre-war lingo—‘‘ picketed and peacefully _per- do 
suaded into doing it’’. The latter process is not volo, tr 
wish’’, it is its ghastly simulacrum. Straight 
Englishmen do not believe in that sort of volo or volun- s 
taryism. Then, as to the second condition : obviously - 
_ there are certain spheres where voluntaryism will not 01 
—as Lord Rosebery would say—wash. Mr. Auberon at 
Herbert is said to have believed in all rates and taxes 0 
being voluntary. But that would not wash. Again, le 
it would not wash to have voluntary drainage. Nor y 
does it wash when the State is in gravest peril—o h 
likely at any moment to be—to have a go-as-you-please, , 
but don’t-go-if-you-don’t-like-it arrangement in regard 
to military necessities. We realise that here the lovers 
of an argument for its own sweet sake may break in 
with the point that, If this be so, then why has it 


washed to suffer in the main voluntary munition 
making? It is not an unfair retort, and will have 
to be answered fully and in detail when presently the 
country comes to a decision as to where voluntaryism 
or individualism should end and collectivism or the 
But as to munition 
making on the gigantic scale on which it has been 
‘going forward, both sexes and all classes being en- 
gaged in it, it would clearly have been quite impractic- 
able and hare-brained to marshal by law and 
discipline the whole country into it. The thing could 
not have been done; and, as it has turned out, there 
was no need to attempt it. When the country was 


after unaccountable delay, that its Army and its cause 
were in peril through want of shells to blow up the 


vour; and it has since then proved itself the Master 
Munitioner of the world. Let us give full credit to 
all classes concerned in this task. The professional 
workers have played their part well, and the trades 
unions—after parley—have, on the whole, done their 
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the wirepullers among them. Nor is it necessary to 
differentiate between the sexes, for the women have 
toiled like the men. 

But we should like to put in a particular word for 
the amateur munitioners, for the almost countless 
casual hands in the labour. They have been voluntary 
workers in the strictest sense of that much-affronted 


‘term. Tens of thousands of them, in one department 


or another, have come into the munition service with- 
out a thought of remuneration, and without the 
slightest pressure or the shadow of a threat. They 
have put in, week after week, long hours of hard and 
distasteful work, whilst none the less they have, in very 
many instances, been compelled to carry on their 
ordinary vocations by which they earn a livelihood for 
those who depend on them. Now we call that 
voluntaryism, and it is a form of voluntaryism which is 
valuable indeed to the country. What these people 
have asked for has not been money and has not been 
praise: all they have asked for has been ‘‘ the wages 
of going on’’. It would none the less be a good plan 
if some orator like Lord Rosebery were to pay a special 
tribute to their efforts. They are making more than 
shells for this country. 


THE FOES OF AN IMPERIAL UNITY. 


MPERIAL unity means Imperial reconstruction 
—an adventure as vast as it is mecessary; so 
little minds are scared by its difficulties, and forget the 
perils of delay. During the war it has taken many 
vague shapes as a loose doctrine, and there can be no 
doubt that its appeal to all the essential principles of 
true citizenship will become more urgent after the 
overthrow of Germany, when the troubles of a slow 
convalescence will be felt in every part of the Empire. 
Sorrow is the time for prefatory reflection and for the 
making of definite aims. As a nation we must regard 
organic union on a federal basis as the one essential 
achievement which can guarantee the future security 
of the Empire and turn victory into a living and a 
lasting memorial. It is the only competent means by 
which the Empire can keep her enemies under 
discipline, while developing to the full her ideals and 
her resources, and while acting as ‘‘ one State in 
relation to other States ’’. 

Her white population to-day is sixty-two millions, 
and her Asiatic and African people number three 
hundred and seventy millions. This means that a 
quarter of the world’s population is gathered around 
the same throne and occupies one-fifth of the world’s 
most fertile land. Yet among the foes of Imperial 
unity there are many British partisans whose concern 
for the universal brotherhood of man is too ambitious 
to live wisely in a fifth portion of the earth’s surface 
before trying to colonise the whole. They fail to see 
that our scattered Empire is inevitably far more 
favourable to peace than any vast and virile nation all 
of a piece on the same continent, because a collection 
of far-separated nations, with local customs, atmo- 
spheres, liberties, and responsibilities, cannot be 
educated into aggression as Prussia educated the rest 
of Germany. Right can act with unity from a great 
many distant homes, while plotted wrong in states- 
manship needs incessant action from the same motive- 
power over contiguous territories. Here is a point 
that pacifists should keep conspicuously before their 
minds. Fortune has decreed that the permanent policy 
of the British Empire shall be one of unity, develop- 
ment, and defence, not one of challenging self- 
assertion. 

Both Sir Robert Borden and the Prime Minister of 
Australia have put this matter in other political terms. 
Hitherto Great Britain and the Dominions and 
Dependencies have been in a position of ironic incon- 


duty—the workers among them being too much for | sequence. Not even the rudiments of political unity 


have had a place in their relations. The Mother 
Country could be as foolish as she pleased in foreign 
politics, and could declare war without consulting her 
children. Treaties, alliances, and other strategical 
agents, though they affected the whole Empire, were 
settled in London by the party in office. Yet the self- 
governing Dominions were supposed to enjoy the full 
rights of citizenship under the British flag. Not less 
ironic was the excessive burden that the Mother 
Country had to bear in order to keep the Empire dis- 
united. As she kept in her own hands the all- 
important questions of peace and war, she had to pay 
the piper in matters of Imperial defence, unless the 
Dominions volunteered to give support. They have 
volunteered gloriously in this war, and brave con- 
tingents have come from many other parts of the 
Empire, and these splendid events have already given 
birth to a new order, as Sir Robert Borden has pointed 
out. ‘‘It is realised that great policies and questions 
which concern and govern the issues of peace and war 
cannot in future be assumed by the people of the 
British Islands ,alone.”’ 

In December of last year, when speaking in the 
Canadian House of Commons, Sir Robert said: ‘“‘ It 
has been deélared in the past, and even during recent 
years, that responsibility for foreign policy would not 
be shared by Great Britain with the Diminions. In 
my humble opinion, adherence to such a position would 
have but one, and that a most disastrous, result.’’ 
Here and there this position is still maintained, certain 
foes of. Imperial unity being proof against all good 
sense; but every responsible person understands that 
fundamental changes must be made in the Empire’s 
attitude towards her own safety, and therefore to the 
politics that affect her safety. In 1884 the founders 
of the Imperial Federation League chose for their 
guidance two excellent principles : 

1. No scheme of federation should interfere with 
the existing rights of local parliaments in the manage- 
ment of local affairs. 

2. In any scheme of federation the resources of the 
Empire should be equitably combined for the develop- 
ment of common interests, and should provide in an 
adequate manner for an organised defence of common 
rights. It follows, of course, that common rights 
and common interests mean common duties also, and 
common responsibilities; then the Empire will possess 
the unity of a genuine State in her dealings with other 
States. 

Is it not time the Imperial Federation League were 
in some form revived? The dangers that beset 
the need of Imperial unity come from friends as well 
as from foes, and the League could do invaluable 
work, forming the ground-plan of a policy, guiding 
public opinion into a reassured and coherent school of 
thought, and keeping a watch on the multiplicity of 
books and articles. Nothing is more perilous to a 
great cause than a chaos of views, whether friendly or 
unfriendly. The essential thing is a clear-cut thesis 
of Imperial reconstruction carefully schemed into a 
workable ground-plan. By this means alone a chaos 
of independent opinions can be resolved into the con- 
cord of a practicable policy. And the Imperial Federa- 
tion League could do something more than help 
greatly in the planning of such a policy: it could run 
counter to the relics of laissez-faire, which inferior 
men of business preserve and treasure. Thus the Paris 
Conference and its resolutions are misunderstood in 
some quarters, where tariffs are approved, not because 
of their evident necessity, but only because they will 
give lazy manufacturers an easier time by setting limits 
to hostile competition from the Central Powers. This 
spirit of shirking is not common, but it exists, and 
must be watched with care. Our manufacturing 
methods and customs need thorough reform, and State 
help can do no more than provide a fair field for the 
reorganisation of our industries. State help must be 
a constant stimulus to self-help, else the new move- 
ment in trade will peter out. 
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Perhaps the greatest impediment to Imperial unity is 
that statesmen often fail to pass from resonant general 


statements into a clear-cut thesis of Empire. Indeed, 
as we said last week, everything given out on 


authority about the defensive and commercial union of 


the Empire is the exact contrary to clear-cut: it 

appears nothing if not penumbral and equivocal. 

Meantime the tricky opposition to it speaks in the 

clearest possible manner, seeking new catch-words and 

juggling with falsehoods. On August 4 Mr. Bonar 

Law explained in the House of Commons why an 

export duty on West African palm-kernels was 

deemed, quite’ rightly, to be just, useful, and necessary. 

Since then the Cobdenites have seethed with anger, 

and some of them seem to think that at last the 

Chinese Slavery lie has a possible rival. One of them 

says: ‘‘The native has been sacrificed, as the best 

mercantilist principles required that he should be, not 
even in the interests of the British consumer, but for 
the profit of a few British capitalists who reap where 
they have not sown. There is no sorrier story in the 
modern history of the Colonial Office. This instruc- 
tive episode is the first attempt to carry out the resolu- 
tions of the Paris Conference. . . . We struggle to 
imagine what the Empire will look like when the 
doctrine of the asset has been fully realised. . . . The 
most urgent question of all is, perhaps, how long an 
Empire conducted on these principles will enjoy the 
tolerance of the rest of the world. . . . One object- 
lesson is enough. We refuse to believe that the 
Liberal half of the Coalition knowingly sanctioned this 
policy. If it has any prudence it will check it: if it 
has any courage it will reverse it.’’ 

This strategical hysteria flows on and on, not in the 
least soothed by palm oil. It marks the beginning 
of a new campaign, in which several catch-words, with’ 
other trickeries, are to be very active. ‘‘ Mercantilist ”’ 
is to take the place of ‘‘ Conscriptionist ’’, and ‘‘ Mer- 
cantilism’’ is to be bracketed with ‘‘ Militarism ’’; 
neutrals with tariffs of their own are to be excited 
against any tariffs that the British Empire may 
employ, and great pity is to be shown towards those 
parts of the Empire which are not self-governing 
Dominions. The mischief-maker says, for instance: | 
‘* How much of the royalty of these Dependencies will 
be left when Mr. Law has finished his work is one 
necessary question. How much of our self-respect 
will survive is another.’’ 

Clearly, then, the free-importing foes of Imperial 
unity dislike both penumbral views and correct state- 
ments. They fight for their ancient and cherished 
prejudices, and their number is certain to increase 
during the reaction which will follow the prolonged 
overstrain of the war. If leadership in the new 
Imperial movement fails to guard against them they 
may work as much mischief as the Declaration of 
London, which tried to make neutrals more important 
to the British Empire than her own security. 


EDUCATION: ITS CLAIMS AND RESULTS. 


DUCATION is always a fertile theme for discus- 
sion, and just now the discussion has risen to 
a pgsitive clamour. The latest Minister of this unfor- 
tunate subject has resigned, and Lord Crewe, who 
is something like the handy man of the Government, 
has taken his place as a stop-gap. We think this a 
wise course while the war demands all the national 
energies. To suppose that by a stroke of the pen ora 
shriek of the advertiser it is possible at any time to 
change the character and habits of a nation and intro- 
duce a new set of ideals is the folly of an idiot. 
Education has been for years the Cinderella of Par- 
liamentary subjects, assigned to people who have no 
real bent for it and no special knowledge of its diffi- 
culties. What has that amiable trifler, Mr. Birrell, 
done for it? What were Mr. Pease’s claims to super- 
vise it? What recent Minister of Education has shown 


Yet the failures of education have been evident fo, 
some time. The Public Schools and Universities, j; 
is true, have given the nation a splendid lead in the 
fighting work of war ; but yesterday the modern “‘ nut ” 
used to throw bread about at meals and pawn things 
to secure the money he did not choose to earn. Seeing 
him flattered and applauded for the Fox Trot, Bunny 
Hug, or other savage aberrations of rowdyism, one 
might well have despaired. But the ‘‘ nuts’’ have 
gone to the war, and have by this time learnt better 
sense. 

Elementary education has produced a class of girls 

and boys who are rude, forward, noisy, and incapable, 
They have not learnt the lessons of loyalty and 
patriotism. The old standards of truth and reverence 
are notoriously declining. The ideas of Victorian dis. 
cipline may have been over severe, but what has taken 
their place? An arrant sentimentalism which offers 
no limits to youthful exuberance. Quite small children 
are allowed to wear rings and bangles ; all are expected 
to talk and are dissatisfied with the old, simple ideas 
of fun. Few girls can walk properly, and small boys, 
instead of exercising their limbs and imaginations in 
their natural games, want money to wallow in the 
sentiment of the kinematograph, or gamble with cigar- 
ette pictures. The picture palaces have long since 
reduced the attendances at the later courses where the 
true effect of education as a guide to taste can be felt. 
The lessons of sentiment and sensation with the Ameri- 
can cult of the revolver are being inculcated daily. 
The cultivation for market purposes of brute 
brain power is openly advocated as the sole end of teach- 
ing. Even so viewed, it has not been a success. Every 
day reveals some deficiency in our conceptions of com- 
merce. Personal advertisement is considered all-impor- 
tant, and the oddest sort of aristocracy the world has 
ever seen is the photocracy thrust before our eyes 
of recent years. Sheer insolence in this class has been 
erected to the position of a charm; sheer insolence and 
heavy ignorance have destroyed the courtesy of young 
people, though, if they only knew it, good manners 
are a solid asset towards the advancement they seek. 
Too much is taught, too little remembered. We do 
not want arrivists to-day, we want patriots. Educa- 
tion must be regarded as something else than a mere 
ladder of advancement, a refined means of satisfying 
selfish aims. 
But the necessary changes in public feeling concern- 
ing economy, loyalty, patriotism, education, cannot be 
achieved in a hurry by frenzied posters, and we must 
be content with stopgaps for a while. We have got 
to win the war. After it the Philistine must be silenced 
and education must be revised. 


THE GREAT WAR. 


APPRECIATION (NO. 107) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE, 
THe ITALIAN FRONT. 


i is by the study of the campaigns of great soldiers 

during different periods of the world’s history that 
we realise that their successes are due in a great 
measure to the correct application of certain unchange- 
able laws. These laws are the principles of strategy. 
They have been formulated after careful scrutiny of 
the manceuvres and combinations of the great masters 
of war. Born of long and varied experience and found 
immutable in all ages, they are the basis for all future 
successes. It is true that science has altered methods of 
war. The improvement in the mechanism of war, in 
arms, transportation, overhead reconnaissance, and the 
multitudes of auxiliaries that have been called into 
being for the destruction of an enemy have imposed 
certain changes in the ideas on which war should be 
waged, yet the principles upon which the operations of 
war should be carried out for the purpose of victory 
are immutable. They are the same to-day as in the 


days of Alexander, of Hannibal, of Cesar, and of 


the enthusiasm which is essential for advance? 


Napoleon. They are the foundations of all great mili- 
tary successes. They are the test of generalship. To 
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enumerate a few: (1) Anticipate your enemy in the 
strategic area decided upon for the war operation. (2) 
Let the operation be one that will threaten your enemy *s 
communications without exposing your own. (3) 
Operate on interior lines. (4) Be stronger than your 
enemy upon the battlefield, and especially so on the 
initial one. (5) Divide the forces of the enemy and 
beat them in detail. (6) See that no natural obstacles 
separate the main parts of your army in its advance. 
(7) Concentrate an overwhelming mass upon the vital 

int of the enemy. There are many more similar 
maxims, but it is seldom that the field of strife is so 
generous as to permit of a design that will not violate 
some particular principle. It is then that the com- 
mander has to measure his ability and decide upon a 
plan which, although involving the sacrifice of some of 
the principles of war, will enable him to carry out his 
purpose by accepting those others which offer him the 
greatest advantage. To conduct a campaign to a 
successful termination is a task for a great intellect. It 
is the proof of a man with genius above his fellow-men. 
In the words of the great master of war, ‘‘ The Com- 
mander-in-Chief is the head; he is everything for the 
Army. It was not the Roman Army which conquered 
Gaul, but Cesar. It was not the Carthaginian Army 
which at the gates of Rome made the Eternal City 
tremble, but Hannibal. It was not the Macedonian 
Army which marched as far as the Indus, but Alex- 
ander. It was not the Prussian Army which defended 
Prussia for seven years against the three most power- 
ful States of Europe, but Frederick ’’. 

Italy, as we know, entered the war arena when hos- 
tilities had been waged for some nine months. The war 
plans that lay in the pigeon-holes of her great General 
Staff, however perfected they may have been, were 
destined to forfeit the first elements of success when 
put into exécution, for they were pitted against an 
enemy who had all the advantages of complete 
methods of preparation. There could be no surprise 
where a hostile army had been awaiting the decisions 
of the diplomacy of a prospective adversary for suc- 
cessive months. The northern boundaries of Italy, 
with their natural frontiers, narrow the scope of choice 
in designs of operations for an offensive purpose. 
Austria knew well where Cadorna must strike if he 
proposed an act of penetration into the Hapsburg 
territory, and Austria, after the experience of many 
buffetings elsewhere, had learnt the price that could be 
exacted by even an imperfect system of defence. We 
are not in the secrets of the military convention 
between the War Cabinets of the Allied Powers as to 
the part that Italy was ordained to play in the giant 
struggle. Was her purport simply to contain an Aus- 
trian Army of some 800,000 men along an extended 
frontier? or was Italy to strike out on a campaign of 
her own design, awaiting an opportune moment when 
she could take her part in the offensive on the lines of 
co-ordinate strategy with her Allies? That some un- 
accountable motive lay behind her method of opening 
the campaign is apparent, for she failed to put her full 
strength into the field in the initial stages of the 
struggle. It was as well that the King of Italy 
assumed the command of both his Army and his Navy 
on the declaration of war, for no general could envy 
Cadorna the political and military handicap with which 
he was faced, called upon as he was to tackle a power- 
ful enemy in prepared positions, he himself with one 
arm bound behind his back owing to incomplete num- 
bers and a shortage in munitionment. Cadorna, like 
Hamilton in Gallipoli, was destined for many months 
to be the victim of indecision in the Cabinet of his 
country. 

A retrospect of the military situation of the Allies in 
the adjacent theatres of war at the period when Italy 
elected to join in the coalition, as far as hostilities 
against Austria-Hungary were concerned, may be of 
interest. The armies of the Dual Monarchy had been 
heavily punished in the province of Galicia. They had 
further received two sound thrashings from Serbia, 
and had lost guns and men innumerable. It was the 


time of all others to strike and strike hard across the 
eastern frontier of Italy. It was the hour for co- 
ordinate strategy to assert itself. Military reason 
would dictate that if Italy were not in sufficient force 
for the purpose, a reinforcement by the Allies might 
have effected what was intended. Unfortunately, 
political reasons were masters of the situation. Italy 
was not at war with Germany, and to call in help from 
the Allies might have prejudiced their international 
relations. The result of this extraordinary complication 
and embarrassment, added to wavering counsels else- 
where, was that the cause of Serbia was doomed. 
Further than that, when with the assistance of German 
arms Serbia had been overrun, the armies of the Dual 
Monarchy were relieved of the incubus of a powerful 
neighbour, and were freed for action wherever neces- 
sity required. They appeared, re-made and reinforced, 
where they were least expected. The war cabinet of 
Berlin saw an opening for a repetition of an enterprise 
similar to that which had been so successful in Serbia. 
A venture in the form of a surprise against Italy might, 
if successful, knock her out of the Alliance, and thereby 
free the armies of the Dual Monarchy for action else- 
where. The task, however, would only be one that 
could be committed to the hands of Austria-Hungary. 

-. The valley of the Isonzo and the gateways that lead 
fram the plains of Hungary to the plains of Venetia 
and Lombardy have been the scenes of strife since the 
days of the barbarians. The incursions came prin- 
cipally from the East, and not until later days do we 
read of ventures from the West. Cadorna’s task on 
the historic river, with the great bastions that com- 
mand its points of transit, was no easy one against a 
well-found foe. Month succeeded month in brave but 
costly efforts to make impression upon an enemy who 
had found time to construct galleries of defensive 
works hewn in a rock system that lent itself to prac- 
tical immunity from bombardment. Italy somewhat 
tardily recognised the immensity of the endeavour, and 
was induced to make further sacrifices for a reinforce- 
ment of her armies. Then, as we know, a fine piece 
of hostile strategy completely transfigured the situa- 
tion. It was unquestionably a bold design of the 
German General Staff to strike by surprise and in 
force at the communications of Cadorna, when his eyes 
were fixed some hundred miles away upon his own 
particular offensive. That the movement of the Aus- 
trian Army from the Trentino into the plains of 
Venetia failed to complete its full purpose was in 
no wise the fault of the leader to whom was committed 
its execution. A miscalculation by the Berlin Staff 
of the revitalised power of Russia is responsible for 
the breakdown of an enterprise which promised much 
for the Central Powers. Granted that the difficulties 
of a successful venture were enhanced by the scanty 
means of communications offered by a single line of 
railway along the valley of the Adige, yet had weather 
conditions permitted of the launch of the Austrian 
offensive from Trentino a fortnight earlier, it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that both the military and the 
political situation in Italy would have been materially 
affected. The story of the timely counter-stroke 
of Russia in the East, which has been the 
turning point in two theatres of war, is too 
recent to bear repetition. It has been the acme 
of the unexpected even in this war of stupendous 
surprises. To Italy it has meant more than salva- 
tion, for it has galvanised new life into her 


potentialities for the part she is destined to play in the © 


great strife, and has afforded to the leader of her 
armies the great chance of his lifetime. Cadorna, 
freed from anxiety for the security of his communica- 
tions in his main theatre of operations, and holding 
in his hands all the advantages of the initiative, can 
bring into play many of those principles of war which 
have been adumbrated above. In his design for the 
offensive across the Isonzo he has shown that the 
resources of surprise are not yet exhausted. He 
gauged well the feelings of his countrymen when he 
foresaw that a timely sweeping victory would steel 
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with pride whatever melting spirits existed in the 
nation. 


| more police consequent upon the lowering of whit 


We have been free to enjoy the story of victory | prestige. And this in spite of the fact that British and 


from the untrammelled pens of active Pressmen, to say | German methods of colonial administration diffe; 
nothing of the thrilling despatches of an enterprising | radically—a difference more or less dimly seen by the 


proprietor. 
the airman above, transferred at night the bulk of his 
army that was destined for his great venture on the 
Isonzo from the Setti Communi in the Western theatre, 
how he attacked simultaneously along a front of 


twenty miles, how his supreme effort delivered on the | 


buttress of Sabotino and at St. Michele gave him his 
first cherished objective at Gorizia, are stories well re- 
corded. Borne on the wings of victory, the pursuers 


continue their campaign of movement against an enemy | 


who shows in his retirement many of the symptoms 


that betoken a collapse similar to that which has been | 
It is just in this ecstasy of triumph | 


seen in Galicia. 
that the reasoning sense of the Italian nation will be 
put to a supreme test. With the hostile armies driven 
from their defensive lines and forced to retreat upon 
divergent roads, and possibly still further weakened 
owing to urgent calls from Hungary, what will be 
the decision of the War Cabinet of Rome as 
to the action of her victorious forces? Will Italy 
look for an immediate conquest of much-coveted 
territory, or will she conform to the dictates of the 
co-ordinate strategy of her Allies and seek a speedy 
decision by action elsewhere? Cadorna now stands 
on the Isonzo in the exact position where once stood 
the great Master of War. Confronting Napoleon 
were the shattered and disorganised armies of the Aus- 
trian Archduke Charles. Collecting the various 
columns detailed to guard the several passes of the 
Eastern Alps the great master set his forces into 
motion on the shortest road that led to the capital of 
his enemy. Within six weeks the Cabinet of Vienna 
had sued for peace. The campaign was ended. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 


THE AFRICAN NATIVE AND THE WAR. 
(By an INTELLIGENCE OFFICER.) 


I* addition to other multifarious jobs | have been 
acting .as Intelligence Officer in one of the many 
side-shows (so to speak) of this war, in which our 
widespread Empire has forced us to take our part in 
nearly every quarter of the globe. In every obscure 
corner each man has done his little bit, though burning 
to be in the thick of the fight in Europe and partly 
numbed with the tale of losses amongst his friends 
and kinsmen. Quicquid aspiciebat mors erat. It was 
difficult, too, to preserve the necessary perspective in 
the wide area of operations when absorbed and occu- 
pied in our own little pin-point on the map. Here in 
negro Africa ‘where white man has been fighting white 
man one cannot help observing the effect on the 
indigenous native of this breach of established tradi- 
tion, and speculating on the results that may follow 
upon it. In addition, it had an air of tragi-comedy in 
the fact that the German officers fighting against us 
were personal acquaintances, with whom we had been 
working harmoniously for years past. And, in paren- 
thesis, I may say that about der Ueberfall—the attack 
to come some day without notice—there was never 
any secrecy. This had been for long past a common 
topic of conversation when we met, and it was always 
a strange experience to find it all discounted in Eng- 
land by a powerful section of the nation’s leaders. 

As an old political hand, I am inclined to think on 
the whole that those who take up the burden of 
administration in Africa will find they will have to 
throw overboard many ideals and shift many a stand- 
point. They will have to descend to a lower and more 
material plane than that conception of a new heaven 
and a new earth which was promised to the native 
when he came into contact with European civilisation; 


How Cadorna, by baffling the eye of 


| harassed native, who nevertheless loathes with equaj 
_ impartiality all alien methods of compulsion to live, 
not as he wishes to live, but in the manner which the 
paternal white man decides is good for him. The 
_ German method tends to break up tribal life, the 
British to conserve it. The keynote of British ideals 
| is not abolition, but reform; of German ideals is com. 
| pulsion and uniformity. As has been well said, the 
_ German method is a scientific application of ‘‘ fixed 
rules to flexible problems’’. The British (when pro 
| perly realised) is not based on a rigid comprehension 
of a Kultur, towards which natives are to be forcibly 
dragooned, but on the vagaries of human nature and 
| the silent but compelling influences of political liberty 
on a diversity of peoples. And it is only after many 
throes that we have put our philanthropic empiricism 
behind us and have reached this happy stage. For it 
is not very long since that most thoughtful persons, 
who like myself had spent many impressionable years 
in negro and muslim Africa, would have echoed the 
sentiment that humanity in negro Africa would be no 
loser if that equivocal blessing European civilisation 
did not become predominant. That, of course, was 
in the days before the protectorate over a country 
inhabited by coloured races became regarded as a 
trust held for the benefit of the natives themselves. 
Days when the exploitation of a tropical country meant 
either the introduction of gin, or enslaving the inhabi- 
tants under conditions so barbaric that whole popula- 
tions were destroyed and economic products elimin- 
ated, or when national ambition was restricted to 
creating. a ‘‘demand for British textiles ’’—that 
quizzical but veracious summing up of our former 
aims in negroland. 

Nowadays natives realise that just as there are all 
varieties of black men, from the naked cannibal to 


the (relatively) cultured Muslim, with creeds ranging 


_ from a low animalism to fairly high metaphysics, so 


white men are of all sorts and conditions also. For 
example, our black soldiers, themselves on the verge 
of savagery and having no acquaintance with the 
Geneva Convention, have now not only come into con- 
tact with white men with similar limitations but have 
also taken note of the fact. This is an experience 
gained from inside the immediate area of warfare, 
but outside also there were those restless pagan tribes 
who would demand that if white men were fighting 
why should they not be allowed to do the same with 
their local foes. They would also assemble for a 
beer-drink, and sing loudly that now Englisp were 
fighting Germans one would happily exterminate the 
other and leave the country to its rightful possessors. 
Their point of view was that thieves were falling out, 
and therefore honest men would come by their own. 
To keep these people quiet one had to make use of 
the personality of the Kaiser and create a fearsome 
bogeyman in shape of a blasphemous bully, who 
claimed that Allah fetched and carried for him alone, 
or a brutal exponent of the mailed fist who had 
threatened to make the whole world captive and leave 
the people in it nothing but their eyes to weep with. 
I found occasion very frequently to thank His Im- 
perial Majesty for that highly expressive phrase. 
When translated into the vernacular it lost none of 
its truculency, and it became a potent organ of 
‘‘frightfulness ’’ when, as in my case, all the official 
enforcers of law and order were in the fighting line 
and one had to rely entirely on either a persuasive 
or a minatory tongue. Reasoning with these people 
resolved itself into a contrast between the Argumentum 
baculinum more Germanico and that more Britannico. 

Although the mailed fist as a final argument appeals 
to primitive minds, the higher grade Muslims were 
‘more amenable to cold reason, and the difference 


and Government may even come to mean a matter of _ between the unscrupulous Hun and the respectable 
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yropean was not difficult to demonstrate—especially 
hen the moral could be pointed concretely by the 
German well-known brutality to natives. Any par- 
ticularly offensive method of terrorism has always 
pen known as Kajidi na Gaman (i.e., Germaa 


, Echaracteristics)—their manner of expressing ‘‘ Pretty 


Fanny’s way’’. For when the balance wavered 
petween simple right and wrong it was unnecessary 
to labour the contrast between opposing ideals. The 
social system of Negro Africa does not admit of very 
high ethics, although one can cap all the verities from 
the creed of Islam. So vigorously limned pictures of 
a German conception of an ordered State contrasted 
with the British conception, and the realisation of the 
fact that by keeping themselves free of German in- 
fences they would be saved from contact with people 
having that irremovable blemish on a man of 
character—the non-recognition of a pledged word— 
made an effective appeal to their imagination. Their 
conception of noblesse oblige is correctly summed up 
jn a man who keeps his promises. It was these 
people who accurately gauged the full measure of 
German fatuity from the absurd manifestoes in Arabic 
which were flung by spies into the local mosques. 
One of these effusions told them that ‘‘ the Kaiser 
and the Sultan of Turkey had one mouth’”’ (i.e., in 
alliance). ‘‘ Who helps the Germans if he dies he will 
die a true Muslim. Who helps the English if he 
dies he will die an unbeliever.’’ Another said that 
“The Germans have killed 10,000 English in their 
own country, 30,000 have been put in chains in Ger- 
many. 500 big guns have been captured”’. ‘‘ Know 
also that all English and French are liars and slaves.’’ 
These lucubrations only provoked laughter and en- 
tirely failed to have the slightest effect. 

I do not know how many times home critics have 
quoted the hackneyed Fas est et ab hoste doceri in 
commendation of Teutonic methodical characteristics 
and close attention to detail. In one instance, how- 
ever, these are comically manifested in the necessity 
that German officials have to learn ‘‘ Coast English ”’ 
ts a lingua franca before they can communicate with 
the natives of the Cameroon river districts. This, of 
course, is the result of the days when those parts were 
under British protection before they were abandoned 
on the partition of Africa in 1887. Many copies of a 
deliciously humorous little manual for the instruction 
of German officials were picked up. It is entitled 
Kurzes Handbuch fiir Neger-Englisch an der Wesi- 
Kiste Afrika, and I extract some typical phrases from 
its pages. Er ist gut is translated as ‘‘dem be 
proper ’’. Lege das Geld auf den Tisch as ‘‘ put dem 
money for table’’. Wo ist der Weg nach dem 
nachsten Dorfe? as ‘‘ Where be dem road for dem next 
town’’? Ich gehe hinter dem Tragern as ‘‘I go for 
backside labullar ’’ (labourer), etc., etc. 

In Africa the political officer’s headquarters is a 
court of appeal for all complaints political, domestic 
and commercial; and the daily trial of listening to 
and unravelling the perplexities of the numerous 
Abdullahis and Mohamadus who appear before one 
every morning was increased when that troublesome 
phase of intelligence work the ‘‘ Kafir telegraph ’’— 
that ancient and mysterious wireless telegraphy of 
Africa—got to work and the wildest rumours began 
to be circulated. The peripatetic African is a great 
improviser of tales for the consumption of the market 
groups, and his appetite for invention was whetted 
in the excitement of a war between Europeans. The 
presence of four raiders bent on robbery and arson 
would be magnified into an advance of a hundred 
troops. The bombastic threats of the German officers 
to their native headmen of the fate that Iay in store 
for us gained in truculence as they passed from mouth 
to mouth. ‘‘ The flying rumours gathered as they 
rolled.’ By attaching an Arabic writer to each 
Observation post, and thus receiving reports in 
writing, I succeeded in discounting to some extent 
the wild inventions of these geniuses. Non-readers 
of Arabic, who had to rely upon distorted oral mes- 


sages, found it less easy to sift the grain from the 
chaff. One of these circulators of news informed me 
that the King of England had “ beat the wire” (i.e., 
telegraphed) to the coast that on the white men’s 
feast day (Christmas) he intended to capture the 
Kaiser and behead him in public. The native dearly 
loves a romance with plenty of ‘‘blug’”’ in it, and 
the number of times I was informed that my doom 
was sealed in a fashion described with a wealth of 
sanguinary detail was legion. My assistants were a 
grey-bearded and erudite Muslim and a bloodthirsty 
sergeant of police. The one would shiveringly pray 
‘‘May Allah keep the Germans afar off ’’; the other 
would loudly exhort Allah to decree the coming of 
the Germans, and so give his bayonet a chance! For 
my part I echoed neither sentiment but smiled com- 
placently on both and muttered Kismet. 

But in the midst of all the excitement, the tragedy, 
and the comedy there was ever uppermost the feeling 
of how unfortunate it was that the extension of the 
warfare into partly civilised’ Africa had become in- 
evitable. The prestige of European civilisation has 
suffered a blow in a land where it was all-important 
it should have been preserved. For, as I have shown, 
it was difficult to make natives visualise the fact that 
we fought for British Imperial prestige against an 
unscrupulous hegemony. And now that the moral 
force of the personal equation in administration is 
giving way before the rigid rule of the Jo Hukum 
wallah—the slavish follower of a bureaucratic routine 
—the lenient rule of a Government conscious of its 


strength will have to be tightened up. - 
AMMA. 


KEW GARDENS IN AUGUST. 
By VERNON RENDALL. 


™ REES and places have nothing to teach me; 

people in the city have ’’, says Socrates. One 
can study both together at Kew. Here is that oppor- 
tunity for contemplating human nature which Mr. 
Pickwick discovered in Goswell Street, and those who 
are not modern enough for nature study can still be 
lovers of trees and flowers. Kew is an escape from 
London, large enough to hold the crowd of human 
creatures who elsewhere only hustle the more because 
they are crowded. Here they are at ease, enjoying 
themselves or enjoying the flowers and the shade and 
the change from hard pavements to infinite grass. 
The elders patronise or sleep; the younger flirt and 
seek the romance of losing themselves. Here may be 
seen the family in all its stages, varied by excrescent 
aunts and semi-detached young men. The fashions 
are not at their height, but you may see entertain- 
ing parodies of the vogue and the out-of-date garments 
which once seemed charming. Not that the fashions 
need any parody. One wonders more and more how 
the professional writers who dote on them in print 
manage to describe every change as both hygienic 
and beautiful. 

There are some special spots in the Gardens which 
betray character. Two of them are the tea-place and 
the haunt of the storks. For tea the demand is large 
and the service is worried. ‘*‘ Small service is true 
service while it lasts’’ is but poor consolation when 
it lasts but a fickle moment. Small children are the 
most clamorous: they are not taught to be silent in 
the twentieth century. It is the man with a top-hat 
and three young children in smart clothes who maintains 
a stony silence. An old gentleman exclaims that this 
is a ‘‘ regular Nabob’s vineyard ’’, and, indeed, the 
long pergola of vines is at his elbow. 

The Pagoda, representing the taste of 1761, 
dominates the scene. Lately it has been painted with 
one of the ugliest of reds. Much more attractive is 
a bush of Eucryphia from Chili; full of large white 
flowers which combine the petals of the rose and the 
yellow-pointed stamens of the larger St. John’s Wort. 
The trees and bushes all round this region are well 


worth study, for Kew always offers some surprises. 
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A small, bright broom is still a blaze of yellow, and 
here is a chestnut from the United States full of white 
blossoms with pink tips, which seems to deserve a 
better name than the Shrubby Buckeye. Proceeding 
in the direction of the bigger trees, while the heat of 
the day is still strong, one comes on solitudes and 
verdurous glooms most grateful to the Londoner. 
Some of these trees must have been planted by Queen 
Caroline, the spouse of George II. There is but little 
sign of the past glories of Kew, but a stone near the 
big pond, which is fed by the Thames, bears the 
inscription “‘T.R.M. 1728”’. Does royalty lurk 
between these initials? The pond is always engaging, 
and now a mass of water-lilies, but it has just lost its 
brightest adornment, a fringe of Dropmore Alkanet 
amazingly thick and blue. Loosestrife is well out, 
and there is an orange Senecio—of which groundsel is 
the poor relation—to say nothing of a weeping willow 
from St. Helena. 

The way to the other pond is over innumerable 
grass varied by splendid trees and bushes. This is 
the season of clematis, which is grown in fascinating 
clumps. In one of them C. Viticella shows three 
different varieties—a small purple, a pink, and a larger 
white tipped with green. At the pond youth and 
ducks always create a certain amount of excitement, 
and this day there is more than usual. Hot as it is, 
the wind is blowing, and a gallant soldier in imminent 
peril of immersion is rescuing a blue hat with a pink 
ribbon out of the water. It is a bright coloured affair, 
in truth, but nothing compared to the phloxes and the 
hollyhocks. Half a mile away one can see a big 
flush of delicate rose-pink rising out of a green basis. 
It looks too regular for roses, and it is only one of a 
wonderful collection of double hollyhocks to be seen. 
For sheer brilliance the white and carmine phloxes, 
accompanied by various shades of pink, equal any- 
thing the year can show; and—a surprise again—the 
delphinium ‘‘ Blue Butterfly ’’ is now at its best. The 
long bed of mixed flowers near the Hot-houses is not 
quite so gay as it was; still, it is full of pleasant 
things, especially the filmy luxuriance of the 
gypsophila. 

But all this time the ‘‘ boss lot’’ of the Gardens, 
the Victoria Regia, has been awaiting attention in the 
hot-housé pond which it dominates. Earlier it 
promised well, and seldom has it made a finer show 
than now. Fifteen leaves bigger than outspread 
umbrellas, with sharp spines on their outsides, repose 
their cool green on the water, and a big purple-pink 
flower is out in the centre. Soon it will fall into the 
mud and supply a seed for next year’s plant, a seed 
carefully warmed and treasured till spring for plant- 
ing. One wonders if the staff, like the Brazilians, 
ever eat the seeds. After all, bread is going up. As 
a flower the Victoria Regia is nothing like so beautiful 
as the large blue lilies which share its tank; and the 
Indian creeper, Thunbergia, on the walls, is better 
worth looking at than either. It has been showing 
for weeks its extraordinary delicate shade of purple 
flowers. 

The orchid houses, which form wings of the same 
buildings, are always interesting, but too hot for the 
solid materfamilias who dresses in black with jet orna- 
ments. If she only knew her way about she would 
make for the Rock Garden, which offers shade and the 
perpetual murmur of a stream, now rich in forget-me- 
nots, but rather overgrown with the strong herbage of 
water plants. Here, however, is one magnificent 
white iris. This is not the best season for the rock 
plants. The blue poppy is gone, and so are the 
saxifrages and aubrietias; but there are some pretty 
shows of gentian. 

The Wild Garden close by has just been shorn of 
most of its undergrowth, and the storks do not seem 
to like the change. fnstead of posing for visitors, 
they stand in melancholy dignity in front of the 
Temple of AZolus, which crowns the knoll. Why do 
they stand on one leg? That is the question which 
the paterfamilias or professional aunt always has to 
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face. The only successful answer heard, after long 
experience of the storks, was an evasion.  ‘‘ Why 


father, why? ’’ queried the small boy’ insistently ; ang 
the parent replied: ‘‘ They stand on one leg becaug 
they can do it so well; you try it, and you'll find yo, 
can’t.”’ 

Such are the joys and excitements of the Gardens 
which may become more popular now that a penny js 
charged for entrance. We are apt to despise wha 
we can get for nothing, especially when it is quit 
near us, and we lack enterprise. That belongs to th 
Underground Railway, which gives us attracti 
pictures of what we ought to see. Whether many ca 
find a green sky and an equally sfrange-coloured tre 
in Epping Forest may be doubted, but certainly th 
parrot who reiterates the advice, ‘‘Go to Kew”’, i 
a wise bird. 


INVINCIBLE. 


(By a messmate, in memory of Admiral Hood ani 
his gallant officers and men, who lost their lives in 
H.M.S. ‘‘Invincible”’ at the Battle of Jutland, 7 
May 1916.) 


OURS is an everlasting name, 
Your monument the sea 
Shall sing your never-dying fame 
Till nations cease to be. 


’Twas yours to travel by the way 
Our glorious Nelson went: 
Brave hearts, immortal company 
You dwell in sweet content. 


The patriot prophet never trod 
The shadowy vale of dread; 
And thus, triumphant, home to God 
Fire-charioted you fled. 


Death’s doors, oft gloomier than night, 
Shone splendid as the day, 

When, mid the thunder of the fight 
Your spirits passed away. 


Too soon, alas, your golden sun 
In crimson glory set; 
But not till England’s day is done.. 
Shall Englishmen forget. 
Comrades, dear comrades, by your blood 
Her ancient frontier sea 
Rolls in a deeper, mightier flood 
Against the enemy. 


H. H. G. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
1914. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
B.E.F., France, 
6 August 1916. 

Sir,—Three years ago—before this present madness 
overtook the world—I sat in the Savoy Theatre and 
fell into a very great laughter. For the play was 
Twelfth Night ’’, and Sir Toby Belch, the stoutest 
man in Illyria. He danced, swore, and grew un- 
consciously drunk. His laughter was as infectious as 
his manners were outrageous. His inconsequent songs 
fooled me into such a passion for good-fellowship that 
had it not been for Aguecheek, Feste, Granville 
Barker, and the management I would have climbed 

the stage and drunk wine in his company. 
I saw Sir Toby again last night. He was standing 
at the door of his tent. His battalion was expecting 


to attack to-morrow. So I hailed him with ‘‘ Tilly 
Vally, Lady!’’ and though I had no other knowledge 


of him than as the Carpet Knight, we talked as old 
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friends. He had been to Gallipoli (he is forty-nine | have been given the chance of profiting from our past lack 


years old), had overthrown some sinewy Turks (he 
weighs, at a guess, 12 stone), and had come back 
honorably scarred, and now he was here to do what- 
soever his country required of him. Afterwards, at 
dinner, though the guns made talk difficult, he spoke 
of his work—his real work, not this ‘‘ beastliness ’’. 
We discussed plays and players. There were many 
who, like himself, had turned in the first weeks of the 
war from all that they loved to all that they hated. 
There were many more who had not. Of those who 
went, nothing was heard. Gaul or Gallipoli swallowed 
them up and their places knew them no more. Those 
who stayed behind to carry on did so to the 
gratification of the stalls and the salvation of the 
illustrated ‘‘ sixpennies”’. And then Sir Toby made 
this remark: ‘‘ If I get a D.S.O. or a Military Cross I 
shall be decently proud; if I get wounded I shall wear 
my braid with a good grace. But the distinction which 
I most covet does not yet exist. It is to be called 
1914—to show the country that when she called for us 
we did not wait. For between us and those who were 
cajoled, badgered, and finally driven into service there 
lies, to my way of thinking, something of a gulf.” 

I thought it worth while to write to you because Sir 
Toby’s observation seemed to make good sense. Also 
because I, too, am 1914. 
Yours faithfully, 

H. C. 


THE CABINET AND THE ‘“ MOVIES”’. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Are the members of the Cabinet popular 
heroes? Are they the pride and joy of every man 
who walks the streets to-day? I fancy I have heard 
and read a few objections to this view since the war 
began, but I must be mistaken, since the Cabinet is 
to be ‘‘ filmed’ in the Council Chamber. A dazzling 
and very even light—a thing not always warmly 
desired by the Government in other connections—will 
be thrown, I read, on each member. We shall see to 
the best advantage the broad brow of Mr. A., the 
eloquent face of Mr. B., and the business-like con- 
fidence of Mr. C. And when all is done, the heroes 
can telegraph to their delighted constituents, ‘‘ See me 
on the ‘movies’. Purple Hall, Wednesday, Red 
Palace of Varieties, Thursday ’’’. Only now, I regret 
to notice, are the Cabinet waking up to the possi- 
bilities of advertisement, and much remains to be done. 
Cannot we drink an Asquith ale, wash our hands with 
a Samuelic soap, gather the reports of a hundred Com- 
missions or so in a Balfour bookcase? 

Yours faithfully, 
PUBLICIST. 


MR. McKENNA AND “ HAMLET”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 
29 July 1916. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ Oxford’’, adds one more 
valuable note to the warnings which have already appeared 
in your Review anent the question of our national finance. 
The quotation he makes from ‘‘ Hamlet” is, indeed, a 
deadly thrust at our fatuous and fortuitous policy of ex- 
pedience; yet, strange to say, expediency seems to draw 
good nourishment even from those who are vigorously 
opposed to a state of things emanating from it. It was a 
policy of expediency which forbore to proclaim that the 
services of every able-bodied and fit man of the nation was 
needed to smash the organised forces of a mighty and virile 
foe. Our freedom, for which we are fighting, was errone- 
ously considered to be contained in our individual ideals, 
whereas grim necessity has disposed of this fallacy by dis- 
covering freedom’s real source, which is the power of united 
effort. Our ideas of freedom, like our scraps of paper, 
are of no value to Teutonic cult. 

Both Belgium and France have paid dearly for their 
ideals—Belgium more so than France. We, as.an Empire, 


of uniform virility. But our virility alone will not win 
this war. Expediency, in the matter of armed force, has 
been practically killed, but it is still a living and dangerous 
factor in the matter of national means or money. Thus, 
at a time of stupendous crisis in national affairs, it is expe- 
dient for our Government to borrow the necessary funds for 
pursuing hostilities. Why? Because it is expedient that 
the individual, whose whole means of existence are at stake, 
should not be the loser. The freedom of the individual 
(bound up, as it is, in the supplies to his demands) remains 
an ideal too sacred to be tampered with, like his bodily 
freedom. Hence, expediency (which is only another term 
for conscientious objection) on the part of the composite 
individuals of the nation, will, and must, prove far more 
disastrous than any expediency connected with non-com- 
batant principles. It is expedient that the individual should 
receive so much per cent. for his financial assistance to the 
State for securing his home, means of livelihood, and per- 
haps his life, from a common peril. If expediency was a 
thing to be thus discounted, surely the State ought to gain, 
not the individual. Our financial policy of expediency leaves 
the individual, indeed, free; but the State, alas! is made 
a victim—a borrower. 

This is grossly wrong at any time, but at a time like the 
present it is simply anticipating economic disaster for the 
sake of expedience. What, then, is to give complete success 
to the physical overthow of the Teutonic Goliath, if the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer scorns such advice as 
“Oxford”? and others give by refusing ‘‘ furiously to 
think 

Mr. Asquith, it is said, only believes in government under 
popular necessity, which has forced the State to become 2 
borrower on a stupendous and reckless scale. ~~ 

Woe to the vanquished! He may have to pay very dearly 
for his blind submission to force. If the silver bullet is to 
win, it must be forged, not borrowed. 

Yours obediently, 
H. C. Danie. 


THOMAS VICARY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Albert Doran’s essay upon 
medicine in ‘‘ Shakespeare’s England’’. May I discuss 
certain points therein that would seem to discredit my own 
account of Thomas Vicary in an essay contributed recently 
to the Saturpay Review (‘‘ Shakespeare and the 
Elements.—II.”’, 20 May 1916)? 

1. In respect of the date of publication of Vicary’s 
treatise, Dr. Doran says: ‘ Vicary, Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who died three years before 
the birth of Shakespeare, wrote ‘A Profitable Treatise of 
the Anatomie of a Man’s Bodie’, not published until 
1577”. Yet, in the Oxford Dictionary, a reference to this 
work in illustration of the term ‘‘ complexion” stands 
dated 1548-77. 

2. As to the composition of the treatise, Dr. Doran says 
Vicary ‘‘ wrote” it, whilst on the title-page of the edition 
of 1633 the term compiled’’—a different pretension— 
appears. 

3. Dr. Doran says: ‘‘It (the treatise) was, however, 
highly inaccurate, being merely a reproduction of a 
fourteenth-century manuscript, devoid of any reference to 
Vesalius or any other sixteenth-century writer”’. Is, I 
would ask, such judgment absolutely fair? There can be 
no doubt that learned and prominent practitioners of medi- 
cine—such as Vicary—were acquainted with the newest 
anatomical and scientific theories of their day; nor that 
from their higher grade of knowledge they would speak or 
write of these amongst themselves. But Vicary’s treatise 
appears a different matter. In the edition of 1633—Wwith 
which only I am acquainted—the first title, ‘‘ The English- 
mans Treasure”’, suggests actually a popular~ book; 


book that might now bear the reproach of inaccuracy 
through comparison with a standard to which it had 
scarcely aspired. True, it is not abreast with the serious 
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‘anatomy ” obtaining in the period in which it was 
written, but for my part, in fifteen years of study of 
Shakespearean medicine, I have not found a humoral 
treatise—written in English—in the sixteenth century that 
held knowledge much beyond that which was serious in 
the fourteenth century. Such, I have been brought ‘o 
believe, was the knowledge of Shakespeare and of the 
masses of his fellow-countrymen. 
Faithfully yours, 
FRANCES CHESTERMAN. 


“INSTINCT OR INTELLECT.” 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 

Sir,—Your review (SatuRDAyY REvIEW, 12 August) re- 
minds me of an incident in my own experience. Passing 
through a Dublin street I saw a King Charles spaniel sitting 
on a doorstep, looking up at the bell handle and barking. As 
soon as the dog saw me he trotted down the steps, got in 
front of me, sat up, and “‘ begged”’. I at once went up 
the steps and pulled the bell (it was before electric bells 
came into use). The dog trotted up and as soon as the 
door was opened the little animal turned round and held 
out a paw to ‘‘ shake hands’’. I had the curiosity to seek 
the acquaintance of its owner—a lady—and to inquire 
whether her little dog had been taught to sit up and “‘ beg ” 
if he wanted a bell rung. She replied that he had only 
been taught to “‘ beg” for food, and she did not recollect 
his being taught to ‘‘ shake hands” by way of thanks, 
even for food. The little creature must have reasoned that 
because it got food by “‘ begging ” it could get other things 
it wanted in response to the same gesture, and as to the 
gesture of thanks, it must have somehow learned that human 
beings liked being ‘‘ shaken hands ”’ with, and must have 
desired to give me pleasure because I had got its wish to 
have the door opened complied with. 

I am, Sir, etc., 
Epwarpb Stan_ey RoserTSON. 


BIRD NOTES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
11 August 1916. 

Sir,—Some time ago you inserted a letter from me 
about the great crested grebes on the Pen Ponds in Rich- 
mond Park. I said that a solitary grebe had been, as in 
previous years, on the smaller pond for several weeks. 
Since that letter was written much has happened. The 
bachelor (or spinster) found a mate, and for the first time 
within my knowledge a nest has been made and a brood 
reared on the small pond. There are a few piles in the 
middle of the pond, the remains of a sort of platform 
which was once made to encourage wild ducks to nest, I 
believe. For several weeks, at intervals, 1 watched the 
grebes carrying weeds to these piles, but it was not, I think, 
till towards the end of June that they succeeded in making 
a nest. Three weeks ago two young were hatched. <A 
week later there were still two young ones only, so I 
imagine the other eggs were unfertile. 

At 7.30 a.m. on g August a willow-wren sang outside 
my window. Some years ago I heard the song at about 
this time of year, in the same street, where there are, 
perhaps, six trees at the outside. At midnight a day or two 
before I heard curlews flying overhead just as I was 
turning in. 

Yours truly, 


FRENCH VIEWS OF OUR ARMY. 


A correspondent sends us the following extracts from a 
letter addressed to him by a French officer at the Front :— 
‘““You ask me what we Frenchmen think of your New 
Armies, Well, we—I speak of us as a whole—are just 
beginning to realise that they are not only very real, but also 
very powerful. There was never any doubt about the 


individual courage and beautiful fighting spirit of the 
Englishman in the mind of the Frenchman; but we have 


been slow—those who have suffered much are often a bit 
unfair—to understand the greatness of England’s effort, 
I remember, in the early sad days of our stay in Belgium, 
if you ventured to talk about Kitchener’s Armies there 
was a rather ironical smile on the face of your interlocutor, 
Now, I can assure you, this smile is not to be seen any 
more. You have been fighting hard, losing heavily, and 
we all know that your soldiers are fighting not only beau. 
tifully, but with method and with a fine organisation 
behind them. We are all proud of you, but I think that 
tew realise yet—the Germans begin to do so, I think—the 
power of English grip. I think we shall by and by. 

' ‘As regards your inquiries about myself, I am glad to 
say that I am keeping very well. I have been for some 
time in the suburbs of an old French town, the cathedral 
of which has been damaged by German shells to a greater 
extent than that of Reims itself. The country all around 
is beautiful—full of birds, if one had only time to watch 
them. In the deserted streets you can see—a rare sight 
in a French town—a blackbird, and even a magpie, looking 
for grubs amongst the grass growing between the stones 
of the pavement. Bird life seems to have invaded the 
human domain—the grey and the yellow wagtail walking 
undisturbed in the street; the blackstart and redstart, hap- 
pier, it seems, for the beautiful holes made by the shells in 
the walls of houses or factories; the bullfinch, frequently 
heard in a garden quite close to our house; the serin-finch 
—a pretty little finch which is almost unknown in England, 
I believe—singing on the telegraph wires, where these are 
not hanging from their poles over the roofs; all seem to be 
| happier for the absence of man”’. 


GERMAN ORGANISATION. 


To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 

Sir,—It was Dr. Johnson who defined Organisation as 
‘*a construction in which several parts are so deftly dis- 
posed that with the least expense of moral and material 
forces, and in the shortest time, a given result is obtained ”’. 
The smooth-running and wonderful perfection of that man- 
made machine known as German organisation has un- 
doubtedly extorted the admiration even of those who most 
detest its sinister diversion and application towards a pur- 
pose which, if realised, would be fatal to the liberties of 
| other nations. The marshalling of a multitude of varying 
minds with varying ways, means and methods, so that all 
converge towards one supreme object, spells scientific 
efficiency, whether the object in view be good or whether it 
be bad and hateful. There is thus a vital distinction to be 
made between the machinery of organisation on the one 
hand and the end towards which it is directed on the other 
hand, for upon the choice of the end is dependent whether 
human beings are to manifest themselves as clever men or 
merely clever devils. 

As the question of National and Imperial organisation is 
now becoming insistent in view of the fumbling and hap- 
hazard evolution of the right way of carrying on the war, 
it is perhaps not unfitting to inquire whether there are not 
some fixed general principles of organisation which are 
essentially applicable to every undertaking of every man and 
every nation. For instance, is it not conceivable that the 
German organisation is itself reducible to a few simple 
principles, and is not its efficiency attributable to an intelli- 
gent and resolute following out of such principles in all 
directions in due ordination and subordination ? 

In asking this question I might perhaps be permitted to 
mention that nearly nine years ago the Kaiser (who was 
_ then staying at Windsor Castle) accepted a copy of my book, 
“The Alphabet of the Universe ’’, in which was set forth a 
fixed and definite standard of Action and Organisation. 
Taking Life as made up simply of a series of Acts, the main 
proposition of the book was that all human action is 
scientifically resolvable into three essential and invariable 
factors, viz. : Purpose, Method, and Force. In sending this 
book through the German Ambassador, attention was drawn 
to a particular passage therein showing the applicability of 
| this formula to War, the passage in question concluding 
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with the words, ‘‘ When the final result of victory or defeat | 
is reached, the propriety of the ‘ Purpose’ aimed at, the 
wisdom of the ‘ Method’ adopted, and the adequacy of the 
‘Force’ employed, afford the only natural and exhaustive 
basis of criticism of success on the one side and defeat on 
the other ”’. 

As will be observed, this formula is colourless, for it does 
not purport to teach men what acts they ought to perform, 
put, as a safeguard against mental confusion, to bring to 
light and to establish as definite mental objectives the under- 
lying order, process, and sequence of thought and action 
implanted in the very nature of man and things. 

There is a fixed Alphabet for everything except for action 
and life, and this particular Alphabet is intended to fulfil the 
same vitally necessary office in the realm of Sociology that 
is fulfilled by, for instance, the Alphabets of Arithmetic and 
Music, which are constituted by the fixed factors of the 
numeration table and of the musical scale respectively. As 
the infinite combinations, variations, unisons, and beautiful 
harmonies of music would be impossible in the absence of 
the standard of order represented by the scale, so in Soci- 
ology is co-operation and a common accord in vital matters 
made difficult, and almost impossible, in the absence of fixed 
points to work to and from, as necessary mental leverage 
for ensuring real progress. 

If I may add one word more it would be this: that until 
a fixed and colourless Alphabet or criterion of action be 
established, so that life will be measurable, the country 
must assuredly remain disorganised and disheartened under 
the paralysing yoke of mere word-spinners who talk ‘‘ about 
it, and about it, and about it,’’ but never act until forced 
by the inexorable logic of events. The country suffers from 
the ‘‘ speech that darkeneth counsel ’’, for in a wilderness of 
words one ‘‘ cannot see the wood for the trees’’. Surely 
it is only by the adoption of an unchanging standard of 
order—of something which stands in the centre of the 
whirl of opinion and yet takes no part in the whirl—that 
the energies of the Nation and Empire can be intelligently 
co-ordinated, and National and Imperial organisation 
become a living reality. 

Obediently yours, 
Gurney Horner. 


THE DECAY OF FAITH. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cheltenham, 10 August 1916. 

Sir,—I thank you heartily for publishing the letter of the 
Rev. William Wilson in the last issue of your paper. I 
heartily agree with the writer. Judging from the tone of 
too many of the daily papers, one would suppose that our 
nation had parted with God. How seldom is His Name 
mentioned in connection even with this war; and yet there 
are not a few who believe that the nation, as a nation, 
would best consult its own interests by imploring God to 
take the victory into His own hands. 

It will be found, I hope and believe, that He seeks a 
double victory—viz., one which will include not only fhe 
triumph of right over might, but also a reformation very 
considerably in advance of what we are in the habit of 
calling the ‘‘ Protestant Reformation ”’. 

All honour, so far as this earth is concerned, to our 
gallant soldiers and sailors. My daily, and more than 
daily, prayer for them is that one and all may be “ born 
anew ”? and brought by God to believe in and accept the 
glorious salvation offered to the world in Jesus Christ; so 
that, if their lives on earth are to be given up in defence 
of their country, they themselves may at once enter 
Paradise. 

B. W. D. Morton, 
Lt.-General Indian Army. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 
Sir,—Although Mr. Lovell’s letter in your issue of 
22 July is not strictly germane to the original issue raised 


by “A Layman”, which was that the conclusions of 


scholars were incompatible with the doctrine of the Church, 
it certainly merits a reply. 

Mr. Lovell states, first, ‘‘ that the Church has never really 
grasped the actual full and complete meaning of the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ”. It sounds, of course, somewhat 
puerile to retort: ‘‘ Who ever said that it had?” But 
surely the Church has never claimed to have done so, and, 
moreover, the very fact that the Church’s faith is that 
Jesus Christ is one with the Eternal God precludes the 
possibility of any one age giving a full and complete inter- 
pretation of His doctrine and person. 

Is not the inexhaustibility of the teaching of Christ a 
pulpit commonplace? I will take Mr. Lovell’s points— 
prayer, faith, and formality. These have been raised and 
replied to scores of times in all periods of the Church’s 
history. 

Surely in St. Matthew vi., 5 and 6, our Lord is condemn- 
ing, not public worship with its necessary rites, but the 
attending public services for the purpose of gaining a repu- 
tation of being religious. The Church certainly condemns 
the latter as strongly as did our Lord. That particular 
type of Phariseeism can hardly, even by the greatest stretch 
of imagination, be described as a besetting sir of our times. 
Your correspondent is really disinterring a very dead dog 
in order to beat it. 

Further, it is quite clear that our Lord did not disapprove 
of public worship. It was His custom to attend the syna- 
gogue. He observed the Jewish feasts. His last act was 
the celebration of the sacrificial feast of the passover and 
the institution of a public service to take its place. 

Let us now turn to faith. The word is used in many 
different senses in the New Testament. In the passages 
concerning the fig tree and the removal of mountains it 
probably does mean something akin to power of will, deter- 
mination, and belief that the thing can be done. But Mr. 
Lovell’s statement that it is never used in any other sense 
is ‘‘ grotesque”, and I cannot congratulate him on the 
results of his prolonged study of the interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Our Lord, deliberately, as no other has ever done, founded 
His religion on a certain definite belief in Himself, viz., 
that He is the Christ, the Son of the living God. Faith 
does and must mean certain definite beliefs about God, 
about ourselves, about God’s relationship to us, and the 
word is constantly used by our Lord in this sense. May 
I for a moment refer to the short letter of ‘‘ Another Lay- 
man”? He says that the faith to which our Lord refers 
is not a faith in creeds, but ‘‘ an actual positive belief in 
God’, etc. What are the creeds but simple expressions of 
the actual positive belief which he so excellently sum- 
marises? I note that he adds to the creed an article of 
his own that our Lord’s return is probably not far distant! 

Mr. Lovell’s third point is formality, upon which he 
asserts that the Church lays immense stress. I must meet 
that assertion by a point blank denial. He is confusing 
“form” with formality and formalism. If men meet 
together for any common object some form of procedure is 
necessary to prevent confusion. If that common object be 
worship and prayer, some form is necessary to give united 
expression to that worship and prayer. Moreover, expe- 
rience proves that many people find it easier to worship and 
pray in spirit and in truth when they are taking part in a 
united corporate act than when they are alone. 

A natural sense of the fitness of things dictates that the 
forms used should be of becoming dignity and reverence. 

Lastly, the ‘‘ Kingdom within ’’ surely means personal 
religion. The charge usually made upon the Church is that 
too much stress is laid upon personal religion and the 
cultivation of the soul, to the exclusion of other things. 

Mr. Lovell concludes with a false antithesis, generated 
probably by the attraction of a rounded period. There is 
no necessary antagonism between form and spirit or between 
heart and lip. The form should, and usually does, give 
expression to the spirit, and the lip should utter the thoughts 
of the heart. What we want is reality, to really mean what 
we say and say what we mean. Meanwhile I am awaiting 
with interest a statement from ‘‘A Layman” as to what 
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particular doctrines of the Church are incompatible with 
the conclusions of scholars and scientists. For this is a 
matter of very real importance. 
Yours faithfully, 
R.N. (temporary). 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Claridge’s Hotel, 
Brook Street, W., 
5 August 1916. 
Sir,—In answer to ‘‘A Constant Reader ’’, I think my 
contention that ‘‘ the Universe is governed by Perfect Love 
and Wisdom, and all is for the best ’’, is more logical than 
to think that all happens by chance, or that man knows 
better how the Universe should be governed. 
WALTER WINANS. 


MOZART AND MUSIC TO-DAY. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REviEw. 
16 August. 

Sir,—I doubt whether the statements in last week’s 
musical article in the SaturDay Review will meet with 
general acceptance. 
‘* Tl Seraglio ”’? as evidence of Mozart’s dramatic power, he 
does not appear to occupy a strong position. I write this 
with the terrors of a ‘“‘ flat, insolent, and entire ’’ denial 
from IlIupés (rather an inauspicious pseudonym for a 
critic!). True, we get contrast—the music of Osmin and 
that of Costanza and Blonde—but I must confess that 
the songs of Belmonte, despite their touch of Mozartian 
beauty, seem sadly wanting in sincerity and dramatic 
force. I cannot imagine anything further removed from 


the great ‘ Tristan ’’ music in the second act, which Ilupés | 


will probably allow to be unsurpassed, if not unsurpass- 
able. Il«pés will very likely set me down as a Goth if I 
venture to express my opinion that the extremely florid 
songs of Costanza and Blonde, and the Queen of Night in 
‘The Magic Flute’’, might well be revised by a com- 
petent and reverent musician. I am bold enough to ques- 
tion whether they are worth singing in their present form. 
I am quite sure there are remarkably few vocalists capable 
of rendering them. The ladies at the Aldwych did their 
best, and deserve credit for their efforts, but their powers 
were not equal to the demands on the voice. Nor do the 
vocal methods of our English tenors permit them to pro- 
duce that mellifluous tone which Mozart demands. 

I hope I may not seem ungrateful to Sir Thomas 
Beecham for his strenuous work in giving us an opera 
season in these difficult times. I am sure it must have 
been a labour of love, and my gratitude takes the stereo- 
typed form of looking for favours to come. 

Could not Ilixpés have spared a few notes on some other 
music of the day? The performances of the London String 
Quartet are worthy of mention. They have given us 
opportunities of hearing standard classics, and they con- 
sistently give the modern composer a chance to establish 
his position. The great aim of the latter appears to be to 
try to show how entirely untrammelled he is by form, 
which may account for the title of ‘‘ Fantasia ’’ that occurs 
so constantly. Those of us who listen to these works for 
the first time may be pardoned if we give a second look at 
our programmes to make sure that the title is not 
‘“ Grotesque”’. I hope the London Quartet wiil continue 
its concerts. Its members are performers of tried merit 
individually, but it is to be remembered that four soloists 
do not necessarily constitute a fine quartet. Permanent 
association is an absolute essential in order to attain the 
requisite unanimity of interpretation and to acquire the 
necessary self-repression. Perhaps it is too much in these 
quickly-moving days to expect such a rigid discipline; I 
only suggest it because I see in this Quartet the germ of 
something truly artistic. 

If it is not a libellous question, may I ask if there is but 
one make of pianoforte available for public performances? 

Yours truly, 


REVIEWS. 
AN EMPIRE BOOK. 


“The Commonwealth of Nations: An Inquiry into 
Nature of Citizenship in the British Empire, yj 
into the Mutual Relations of the Several (Cog, fhe han¢ 
munities thereof.” Part I. Edited by L. Curtis fhe 4'5“ 


When your reviewer brings forward | 


Macmillan. 6s. net. 
HE discussions of politicians and political thinker, 


that he regards them as mere waste of time. Y¢ 
Bagehot, in his ‘* Physics and Politics’’, has long 
since shown the utility of ‘‘ The Age of Discussion ” 
in changeable civilisations, and above all the presen 
era is one of change. The inquiry before us is of 
special interest and value because it represents the 
essence of criticisms largely due to our great 
Dominions. ‘‘ What should they know of England 
who only England know? asked Mr. Kipling, and 
| the question was amply justified at a time when a 
| interest in Greater Britain was recognised as the 


| 


ficant comment on the disturbing influence of the 
strange cult of Dionysus. The British Constitution 
rests on the supremacy of law, a body of principies, 
and not the will of an individual. It is a common- 
wealth which looks after all its members, and so is 
bound to exert a restraining influence on traders, 
who are notoriously unscrupulous. Anatole France, 


Mexpés, 


in ‘‘Les Pingouins’’, has neatly satirised their ideas 


are often so tedious to the ordinary persog ffs 


acludes 


| mark of a particular party. Politicians have leart ceived. 
_ better now, we hope and believe, and will not forge alone 
| their lesson. Colon 
‘“Round table groups’’ in various centres ip scholai 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa and Ameri 
India, as well as the United Kingdom, have been § St" 
studying the nature of citizenship in the British § “fect 
Empire since 1910, Their main conclusions in that ff P&4°* 
aspect which most nearly concerns the self-governing and 
Dominions were, in view of the situation created by Gen 
| the war, published in a brief form in 1914 under the and 
| title of The Problem of the Commonwealth’. he 
| larger volume now before us supplies the foundations § ® ™ 
on which the conclusions of 1914 were based. It 1783 
_ deals with history known, or supposed to be known, creat 
to the educated man, but it has a welcome freshness to the 
and a freedom at once from jargon and pedantry ff **"* 
which may be ascribed to its origin. Mr. Curtis, as §  ' 
editor, must have had a Herculean task in sum §— °™? 
marising and co-ordinating the results of so many — "°°. 
collaborators, but he has produced a clear and lucid Gett 
narrative, free from the balancing hesitations which af P 
please the wavering mind and irritate the practical Ame 
person. Imp 
The East, as opposed to the West, has favoured Ame 
autocracies, and, kings being supposed to be gifted san 
with divine powers, the call for change has been back 
stifled. European history begins with the Greeks. § *®4 
The frontispiece of that literature is declared to be bedi 
Odysseus, ‘‘a man living by his wits’’. The phrase, ton 
however, suggests to the modern mind a_ needy ee 
adventurer, whereas Odysseus was a prince with land tha 
of his own. It was Athens that first created the idea 3 
of a commonwealth and of civic duty. Here was the tris 
first great attempt to form a State of many cities, and bea 
the Athenian ideal is well exhibited in these pages. - 
Yet the free commonwealth took a form too slight and ow 
delicate to survive. The wealth of moral and political Dm 
ideas among the Greeks far exceeded their exposition br 
of them. They had no real gift for politics in practice, we 
and that is sufficient to explain their failure. The bs 
League of which Athens undertook to enforce the rules - 
did not result in direct loyalty among individuals, and ? 
a balance of interest between separate communities pe 
was not sufficient. The real ancestors of modern law re 
and order were the Romans. It is hardly true to say, = 
however, of Rome that, ‘‘ unlike Athens, the com- 7 
munities over which she ruled were not of one race, 
language, religion, and civilisation ’’. Religion alone, rs 
in its various kinds, must have been a source of great . 
disturbance in Greece. The ‘‘ Bacche’’ is a signi- P 
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§ government. “ In the Third Zealand we have 
‘led two-thirds of the inhabitants in order to force 
ye remainder to buy from us umbrellas and braces.” 


,e hands of those who exploit them for their wealth. 

he discussion of India in this light is important, and 
ncludes the verdict that, if the commonwealth rests 

n mutual responsibility, ‘‘ such responsibility is 
seldom distributed equally. It rests with those that 
have more knowledge rather than with those who have 
ss, on the strong rather than the weak”. This 
volume lends, in fact, no support to the excesses of 
democracies. The success of a nation depends largely, 
after all, on an aristocracy of great men. The glory 
of Athens was mainly due to one man, Pericles. It 
took all the energy and persistence of Washington to 
create in America anything like a decent government. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Commercial System ’’ shows 
how early the idea that England and the Colonies 
could be united by a commercial bond had been con- 
ceived. It was not, however, commercial difficulties 
alone that led to the break-off of the American 
Colonies. Copious use of the works of American 
scholars shows up the position of the revolting 
Americans in a way that would astonish our former 
historians. These colonists revealed an incapacity to 
efect, by joint action, measures needed for their own 
peace, order, and good government. They did not, 
and could not, do what, without disrupting the 
Commonwealth, Canada did in 1867, Australia in 1900, 
and South Africa in 1909. Evidence is brought 
forward to show that the Americans were less opposed 
to taxation by Parliament than to taxation itself. In 
1783 the public faith was pledged to meet the debt 
created by the war, ‘‘ but the applications of Congress 
to the assemblies for revenues to meet these obligations 
were simply ignored’’. The Confederation of 1781 
sett up a sham State. It attempted to found upon 
compact what can only rest upon the individual dedica- 
tion of citizens. Lincoln was better inspired when at 
Gettysburg he echoed the spirit of the Funeral Speech 
of Pericles. It is well to emphasise the fact that the 
American colonists were never asked to contribute to 
Imperial defence as distinguished from the defence of 
America. The ‘‘splendid’’ isolation, too, of. the 
United States has only been made possible by the 
backing of British sea power. The English Common- 
wealth has recognised that such relations as that with 
India cannot be limited to trade. The American 
Commonwealth has ‘‘ fallen into the habit of regarding 
the government of backward races as a crime rather 
than a duty’”’. 

The history of Ireland begins with geography. The 
Irish Channel is three times as wide as that between 
Calais and Dover. The Irish tribal system was rot 
reached by the Romans and their civilising ideas of 
order, like the rest of Europe. The island was con- 
nected, yet not intimate, with Britain, and the long 
tale of error and disaster is one of ill-defined mutual 
relations. Grattan was capable of declaring that he 
would sooner sacrifice the British Empire than the 
Irish Constitution. He did not always choose to see, 
as any responsible statesman should, that ‘‘ both had 
common and inseparable interests in matters of 
supreme importance to both’’. The pursuit of 
imperial ideals has been drowned in Ireland by the 
memory of past wrongs. 

The relation of German statehood, a late achieve- 
ment of monarchy, to the ideas of a commonwealth 
is sufficiently exhibited to-day and has been openly 


Dr. Walther Rathenau is quoted as saying to a French 
interviewer in 1913: 

** Many of the elements in your social and moral 
life escape us. For instance, we are not, as you are, 
in the habit of reckoning with public opinion. With 
us it does not count for anything. Opinion has never 
had any effect on a policy. It resembles rather the 
chorus of antiquity, which looks on and comments on 
an action unfolding around it. I should compare it 
to a crowd that accompanies, but is not admitted to, 
the game.”” 

Amazing for a free people destined to lead the world 
in culture! Such effective quotations are a great 
feature of this book, and with abundant notes, pre- 
senting longer passages, at the end of the chapters, 
add much to the bare summary. The learning of 
Freeman and Dicey, and the eloquence of such men 
as Burke and Lincoln, are seen in their most pregnant 
utterances. The genius of Burke, with his inordinate 
reverence for the fixity of the British Constitution, has 
had, it is suggested, an unfortunate influence on the 
orthodoxy of British Imperialism. ‘‘ No speech nor 
treatise on the Imperial problem is felt to be complete 
without some warning against the folly and danger of 
framing or discussing definite plans.’’ The writers of 
constitutional history concern themselves chiefly with 
the internal evolution of politics in the British Isles. 
They are not notably interested in the 433,000,000 
souls of all races and civilisations in every part of the 
world who have been brought within the range of the 
British Constitution. Yet, as we said last week, it is 
high time to be interested and to set to work at once 
in tremendous earnest. 

The numerous maps exhibit vividly the proportions 
of various Empires and States which it is not easy to 
realise. Take, for instance, ancient Attica: we can 
best exhibit the size of its population by saying that 
as many persons could have been seen skating on the 
Serpentine in the last big frost, while four times as 


many have attended a single football match in 
London. 

THE BEST MEN IN GOVERNMENT. 
Government by Natural Selection.” By Hugh Taylor. 


Methuen. 3s. 6d. net. 

R. Taylor has spent some years in writing his 
book, and it appears that it was all finished 

before the war. It is one of numerous books that 
have insisted on efficiency in government, and have 
pointed out the defects of the democratic form for that 
end. Mr. Taylor does not exactly repeat ‘‘ For forms 
of government let fools contest: whate’er is best 
administered is best.’? He would think it quite wise 
to resist the form of absolutism, on the ground that 
it fails as signally as democracy to secure a provision 
of the best men to govern. He is certainly entitled 
to much credit for a prophecy respecting the German 
Emperor—that is, if, as we understand him, the book 
was finished before the war. He says: ‘‘ In Germany 
the dismissal of Bismarck has entailed consequences 
identical with those which followed the enforced 
resignation of the elder Pitt; ministers are not chosen 
according to merit; their selection, together with the 
entire direction of the policy of the State, is mono- 
polised by the inferior abilities of an hereditary King. 
Some catastrophe may therefore be expected, similar 
to that brought upon England by the administration 
of George III.’’ No man could be expected to be 
always so original as this. Mr. Taylor’s criticism of 


proclaimed by German leaders of thought. On p. 681 


democracy is not remarkable for any new features, 
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though it is none the less true; and even his own 


emphasised original theory of the necessary pre- 
dominance of the gifted statesman is a version of the 
great man theory, which it has been quite customary 
for writers to exploit who have been equally unflatter- 
ing both to autocracy and democracy. Mr. Taylor’s 
theory is that there is a natural selection of the most 
capable statesmen through their natural and human 
love of power, which is inherent generally in the best 
men of the nation, and which will secure a constant 
succession of such men, if only they are not foiled, as 
they were in Greece and have been in France and 
America, by extreme absolutism or democracy, which 
are alike inimical to their giving their best services to 
the State. It is consoling to be told that ancient 
Rome, and we suppose we might, or ought to, say 
ancient England, have both escaped this sterility of 
their great men, though there is the imminent danger 
that now in modern England, always becoming more 
democratic, the supply will soon be cut off. Rome 
came to grief in the end, and as this result is always 
reached, according to Mr. Taylor, by the fountain of 
great men being dried up, we also are in imminent 
peril. The ruin of the empire was, however, certainly 
not the result or the accompaniment of too much 
democracy. It is rather remarkable that Mr. Taylor 
should say little about other factors in the decay of 
nations; but it is not unusual for a man with a theory, 
even when it is not very recondite, to ignore some 
other things. 

And the remedy? We cannot reproach Mr. Taylor 
with not discovering anything very feasible. Many 
who have been as unflattering as he in denunciation of 
the party system have also been as unsatisfactory in 
constructing anything to take its place. Let us agree 
that it is highly important that the people should 
recognise how very much more imperative it is to elect 
the men best fitted for government than to send men 
to Parliament who are merely representatives of their 
opinions. But that is only repeating Carlyle’s 
admonitions to choose the great man, and then leave 
it to him to see things through—except that you must 
look after him, or he will be a tyrant; and this Mr. 
Taylor is quite ready to admit. We must also be 
cured of our infatuation for the orator and oratory; 
yet Mr. Taylor sees that the gift of oratory is often 
very much implicated with real gifts of statesman- 
ship, and one may easily underestimate it through 
prejudice—though at present we very much over- 
rate it. We might approve the orator who 
expressed our own opinions, and treat as a windbag 
the orator who did not. Beaconsfield was a great 
statesman, yet he could speak, and did a great deal by 
speaking. Mr. Taylor is sound on that point. Still, 
the mere fact that Gladstone could not speak—if it 
had fortunately happened at times—would not of 
itself have made him a statesman. We must have 
something to go by; and Mr. Taylor acknowledges 
that the power of speech is frequently the first hint 
we get of other power in a man. 

Mr. Taylor’s first remedy is the destruction of the 
party system as the ideal aim. We must recognise the 
absurdity of electing to Parliament, not for the 
purpose of securing great leaders and advisers, but 
for passing some petty legislation such as small hold- 
ings, the loss of which renders the resignation of a 
Ministry necessary. It certainly is irritating when one 
does not approve of the measure and does approve of 
the Ministry. Mr. Taylor’s second remedy is that 
some device such as the referendum should be adopted, 
so that the registering of a democratic verdict will no 
longer be allowed to interfere with the true function 
of election—the recognition and promotion of political 
talent. We must leave these proposals—at present— 
as Mr. Taylor does, to the leisured and mature reflec- 
tion of the reader. But nothing in the world is more 


certain than that presently they will be all to the fore; 
for the knell of the old party system, with its caucuses 
and wire-pullers, is sounding, and a graveyard will be 
made of these things before very long. 


Lowe, in a great speech, said that the highway , 
American history was strewn with the skeletons 
dead parties. There will be skeletons of the kind q 
the highway of British history when peace comes, ; 
not before it comes. 


EAST AND WEST. 


“The Judgment of the Orient: Some Reflections on th, 
Great War made by the Chinese Student ay 
Traveller K’ung Yuan Ku’sah.’’ Edited and re. 
dered into Colloquial English by Ambrose Pratt, 
Dent. Is. net. 

HIS pamphlet is written by a thoughtful Orient 

who has studied at first hand the dram 

of Western thought and conduct among all th 
belligerents. The twenty-five brief sections are worth 
reading five-and-twenty times because they invite the 

West to re-study the war from an Eastern stand. 

point. East and West often fail to understand each 

other in even the most trivial acts of life; but wha 
would the West be if Eastern influences had bee 
absent from its history? Nothing is gained by saying, 

‘East is East and West is West, and never the 

twain shall meet’’, for their differences of mentality 

are not stronger than those that separate in Europ 
the extremes of racial and political opinion. The 
useful and necessary thing is to remember that colow 
antipathies, not differences of mentality, are the main 
causes of misunderstanding between Eastern and 
Western peoples. Lord Cromer believes that colour 
antipathies are more energetic now than they were 
three hundred years ago, because Shakespeare would 
not have placed Othello and Desdemona on the stage 
if the feeling against piebald marriages between white 
and coloured races had been as active in Elizabethan 

England as it is to-day. If Eastern criticisms of the 

West were published anonymously, or under assumed 

Western names, they would be judged on their merits 
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in the arenas of research and thought; there would be 
no colour barrier then to part them from free and fair 
consideration. 

K’ung Yuan Ku’sah finds that the West has a proud 
spirit of rash intrepidity without any historic sense. 
Unlike the East, it looks not into the past for direc- 
tions, but scorns mortmain guidance, and believes 
that its incessant experiments, though usually vague 
and poorly charted, are all undauntedly progressive. 
In pre-war days all the nations now in conflict dis- 
obeyed the teachings of history. Yet they do not 
concern themselves with this matter; it is of the future | 
that they think, because they all yearn to be held 
blameless by generations yet unborn. K’ung Yuan 
Ku’sah is puzzled by this want of logic. Though the 
belligerents have failed to learn discretion from the 
experience of their forbears, they believe that their 
son, posterity, will be an ardent student of past events, 
and therefore more Eastern than Western as a dis- 
penser of historical justice. Side by side with this 
belief K’ung Yuan Ku’sah- notes another incon- 
sequence: that each warring Power is taking pains to 
confuse the judgment of posterity by special pleading 
and by compiling official libraries of twisted evidence 
and distorted facts. But these developments he 
regards as instinctive make-believe, ‘‘ and it is not 
difficult to perceive that each nation is infused with 
the conviction that it is labouring in vain, and that 
some day in the distant future it will be stripped of 
its pretensions and required to pay the penalty of its 
misdeeds ’’. 

After this introduction the Chinese traveller speaks 
candidly of all the belligerents, and enrolls his sym- 
pathies with the Entente Powers. He understands 
France and Russia, and his admiration for Great | 
Britain shows why the people are greater than the 
Government. He attributes the war, not to the causes 
which Europe now debates (these he regards as super- 
ficial), but to the alleged fact that a group of very 
feminine nations has tried to rule as a grasping 
termagant over a group of masculine nations. To 
K’ung Yuan Ku’sah England is intensely, even 
arrogantly, masculine, with the kindness and careless- 
ness of educated manhood; while Germany is a primi- | 
tive woman, eager to possess whatever attracts her | 
attention, and confident that all her acts must be 
justified by her emotions. Bismarck looked upon the 
Germans as the most virile people in the world, a 
people pre-eminently male; and K’ung Yuan Ku’sah is 
perhaps the only writer who has found nothing male 
in their political character. A Western mind has no 
wish to uphold a thesis that seems hostile to the 
dignity of womanhood, but an Eastern mind follows 
its own logic and runs the risk of being disliked as a 
misogynist. In this pamphlet Germany is studied as 
Goneril or as Regan, and not as a nation of Hunnish 
soldiers. 


LATEST BOOKS. 
“Red Cross and Iron Cross.» By a Doctor in France. 
2s. 6d. net, 

A brief but effective story of a French war hospital improvised 
in a church subject to the terrors of German shells and the odious 
visits of German officers. The conceit of these latter and their 
desire, as superior beings, to separate themselves from the men 
they command are well exhibited, while the author gives us a 

ull sense of the poignancy of death from wounds that cannot be 
treated properly. His Dr. Martin is rather a wonderful person, 
for he is master of French, English and German, and has hypnotic 
powers of inducing sleep in desperate cases. The pity and 
horror of it all would move the hardest heart, but German com- 
placency in well-directed warfare yields to nothing. 
‘Philosophy and the War.’’ By Emile Boutroux. 
translation by Fred Rothwell. Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

Philosophy in its technical aspect is beyond readers who have ; 
not been trained to it; but if it can be made accessible to such 
readers, it will be by books like this, which exhibit the admirable 
lucidity and clearness of the trained French mind. In Kant it 
is not precisely easy to see the germs of present German thought, 
though they are readily perceptible in Fichte and Nietzsche. 
Some confusion is caused by the fact that ‘“‘ Wissenschaft ” is a 


Murray. 


Authorised 


‘sad and distasteful reading. Yet it is well that these things 


| enlightening. Of the three main chapters the first deals with 
The Violation of Neutrality ”’, the second with “The Violation 


| Mind, Self-depicted ”’. 


much wider word in the German sense than the English “‘ Science” 
In discussing the apparent dualism of “ Certitude and Truth* 
M. Boutroux shows that it is complicated by the fact that th, 
Germans have eliminated feeling, without which intellect ang 
will are sterile. The first article in their code of war is th 
suppression of everything akin to pity or humanity. Thy 
German Kultur is declared to be God-given and unique, ang 
force and science are to be used to impose it on everybody else, 
No such doctrine was ever preached by Germany’s great philoso. 


phers, or by her greatest poet. The very different ideals of domin 
the French are strikingly explained by M. Boutroux. They It 

envisage, as does every truly progressive State, freedom, not the 
imposition on the world by brute force of supraterrestria] fj mana 
| ideas of nationality. Re 
can ! 


“Prisoner of War.”§By André Warnod. Heinemann. 3s. 64d. net, 

A lively and characteristic piece of French impressionism, 
As he writes, once again in Paris, the author has almost lost 
his taste for good tobacco and good wine as the result of his 
desolate sojourn behind the barbed wire. Yet, if there is one 


thing that strikes us, it is the way in which the prisoners of Fina 
various nations in this book rouse themselves to fight depression, C 
We read even of a theatre rigged up with curtains made of the 


bed-clothes, a stage formed out of tables, and box office passes 
between the acts! Dances have orchestral accompaniments, 
for out of tins and various boxes tambourines, violins, and 
violoncellos are made! The ways of the small dealers in all 
sorts of commodities are curious, and so are the ways of the 
German officials, though by this time we are getting used to the 
strange sense of humour and lack of human feeling which belong 
to our enemies. Rough but vigorous sketches add to the 
attractions of the book, which reads quite well in its English 
form. 


** Belgians under the German Eagle.’’ By Jean Massart. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

The tale of German lies and atrocities, difficult at first to 
believe, has now been amply established by many authorities 
beyond cavil. We know that the Germans add to the resources 
of civilisation all the resources of barbarism, and the proofs make 


should be made fully known to the public. If anything can 
increase the stern resolve to stop such a nation from doing such 
wrong in the future, it is the perusal of a book like M. Massart’s. 
Its only drawback is that it is too long, and even so the transla- 
tion suppresses many facts and quotations. It was written in 
Belgium between August 1914 and August 1915, and uses 
sources of German origin or censored by the Germans. The 
quotations from well-known German newspapers are particularly 


of the Hague Convention ”’, and the third with ‘“‘ The German 


The falsification of documents by Germans is fully exposed, 
as well as the mania for discovering “‘ Franc-tireurs”. They 
took in Dr. Sven Hedin, but they could not deceive the Belgians 
as to their imaginary successes, or with “faked” pictures and 
accounts of familiar places. The Uhlans (on a picture postcard) 
contemplate the Eiffel Tower. They would have been there 
earlier, but a plague raging in Paris kept them back. 


‘*German Barbarism: A Neutral’s Indictment.’ 
Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author of this volume, a Greek and a doctor of law, adds 
another detailed picture of the cruelties committed by Germany. 
He deals with a larger field than M. Massart, for he considers 
outrages on neutrals, the use of prohibited instruments of war, 
and the ill-treatment of prisoners, as well as the outrages for 
which the Germans have had and seized an ample chance in 
Belgium. He also considers the plea of reprisals. One of the 
German manceuvres consisted in the firing of some gunshots 
when they were entering a village evacuated by enemy troops, 
pretending that these shots came from civilians, and then | 
resorting to reprisals. Wanton destruction and torture are so 
rich a joke to the German mind as to be a favourite occupation. 
When we add bestiality of which no decent barbarian would be 
capable, it is clear that the German officer is a subject for the 
pathologist rather than the mere commentator. 


By Léon_Maccas 


WANTED.—“ The Saturday Review” for the following 
three dates :— 
April 14, 1888. 
April 4, 1891. 
July 4, 1891. 


Write: Publisher, “Saturday Review,” 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 
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ed to the Per Quarter Per Annum 
ch bel £a 
l to the Special Edition 099 119 0 
| English Final Night War (late fee) ... 013 O 212 0 
‘ ABROAD 
Special Edition — > 212 0 
Tanslated Final Night War (late fee) 016 3 3.5 0 

The Special Edition will be sent for any less period pro rata— 

first to that is, for 9d. per week prepaid; the Faaal Noght War for 

horities 1/— per week. 
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ten in MOLASSINE CO. 

| uses THE Ordinary General Meeting of the Molassine Co., Ltd., was 
The held yesterday at the offices, Tunnel Avenue, East Greenwich, 

ularly S.E., Mr. Benjamin Horton (chairman of the company) pre- 

with siding. 

lation The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Smith) having read the notice 

rman convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, you have already had a copy 
osed, of the report and balance-sheet showing a net profit of 
They 414,571 7s. 4d. There is not much to be said with regard to the 
vians balance-sheet as compared with last year. The adverse balance 
por of £12,364 13S. 5d. disappears by the amount credited to profit 
ard) and loss account, and creates a new credit balance of £550 3s. 11d. 
ote It is disappointing that on account of continued hostilities our 

foreign business has had to remain suspended. We can but hope 
that the valuable goodwill we had created in America and Canada 
sai will not be entirely lost when we are able to resume business. 
While the results of the year are not so good as we would like, 
ld considering the obstacles we have had to surmount, they may be 
as considered satisfactory. Our chief trouble has been the impossi- 
ny bility of obtaining sufficient supplies of raw materials. We have 
ers been handicapped in this direction much more than other cattle 
ar, food firms, molasses, our chief ingredient, being most difficult to 
for obtain. We are glad to say that the demand for Molassine meal 
in was good all the year through, and it was with much regret that 
he we were unable to deliver all that our customers required. The 
ra Shortage of labour and transit restrictions have also made the 
year one of stress and anxiety. 
IS, Feeling the uncertainty of obtaining raw materials as freely 
n we have turned our attention to other possible products in 
> which we might deal, and we think we have discovered, by the 
; aid of our chemists, an article that in the future will become a 
: Source of revenue to the company. Probably you have already 
e come across the new food for the soil manufactured by us under 
e the name of “Rito.” It has already met with a ready sale 


amongst horticulturists and amateur gardeners, and from t 
many good reports we have had we have reason to hope Bae 
regular trade will follow. We have also a number of experiments 
M progress with this article on barley, oats, wheat, potatoes, etc., 
and hope the results will prove the product valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes. So far the tests that we have made are 
thoroughly satisfactory, justifying us in applying for patent 
tights in this country and others. I now beg to move the adop- 
tion of the report and balance-sheet as presented. 

Mr. man seconded the resolution, which was carried 


unanimously. 
he retiring director (Mr. Arthur W. Livingstone), and th 
auditors (Messrs. Cooper Bros. and Co.) having eet le 
a a terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 


directors and staff. 


BAKU RUSSIAN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 


Mr. HERBERT ALLEN, presiding at the annual General Meeting 
held on Tuesday, said those who had read the directors’ report or 
taken the trouble to analyse the accounts would be struck by the 
remarkable transformation which was effected in the financial 
position of the company between the beginning and the end of 
last year. They started with about £5,000 cash in hand and 
finished up with nearly £65,000—a fact which he hoped would 
effectually allay the misgivings of a few shareholders who took 
such a despondent view of the situation a year ago—forgetting, 
apparently, that the company’s troubles at that time were due 
entirely to well-defined causes of a temporary nature. Con- 
currently with increasing their cash balances to the extent just 
stated, they had met the entire capital expenditure of £24,840 
out of current income, besides which they made an appreciable 
impression on the Baku liabilities, not the least of which was a 
reduction of £12,049 in the £50,000 Government loan. Alto- 
gether during the year their liquid assets were increased by 
£51,695, and their current liabilities by only £8,833, which meant 
that there was a net reduction in the liabilities of £42,862. Since 
the date of the accounts a further inroad had been made in the 
local liabilities, and the remaining {£9,000 of the Government 
loan had been paid off. The profit and loss account was in- 
teresting for the illustration it afforded of the recuperative powers 
of the company, the trading profit having recovered from £27,000 
in 1914, to £72,000 in 1915, and the total gross profit from 
£45,621 to £87,985. They had charged against profit and loss 
everything in the way of loss and depreciation on the investments, 
and the current year’s accounts were started with a practically 
clean sheet. On their financial operations in London, as dis- 
tinguished from their oil business in Baku, they had made a clear 
net profit from start to finish, after allowing for the losses and 
depreciation already mentioned, of £53,633. In preparing the 
accounts they had taken the Baku profits at the conventional rate 
of 2s. 14d. per rouble, and debited profit and loss account with 
loss on all moneys actually remitted. He did not think it would 
be correct to show a loss on moneys which still remained in 
Russia, which might so remain until they could be remitted 
without loss, or which might never be remitted at all. That was 
where he thought those companies might be wrong who con- 
verted their entire profits, whether remitted or not, at the current 
exchange of 1s. 3d. per rouble. They had recently effected an 
arrangement with the debenture holders suspending further 
sinking fund payments until January 1918, by which time it was 
hoped there might be some recovery in the sterling value of the 
rouble. In the meantime, the moneys would be deposited in 
Russian banks, earmarked for the debenture holders, and when 
released would reduce the debenture debt to about £65,000. It 
had already been reduced from £131,000 to £93,700 by the 
operation of the sinking fund. It was hoped the arrangement 
with the debenture holders would result in a large saving to the 
company. The company was doing very little work on the Bibi- 
Eibat plots, which were leased from the Government. For years 
a prospect of reduced royalties had been held out to them, and 
they had spent a lot of money on those plots in consequence, but the 
royalty question had recently been shelved, and they were not going 
to lay out more money merely to benefit the national exchequer. 
For years Baku producers had struggled with unremunerative 
prices, and when at last they began to see a little margin over 
expenses, and consequently might be disposed to extend their 
operations, their enterprise was stopped with a snap. Another 
blow to the development of the aaa was the decree of the 
Government fixing a maximum price of 45 copecks per pood for 
crude oil, of which the Government itself? was one of the largest 
buyers. There were many properties that could not be wor 
at 45 copecks, and to this extent a valuable commodity would be 
lost to the country. On other properties, where at one time 
10 to 15 copecks would have been considered a reasonable work- 
ing cost, it was now 20 to 30 copecks. It was scarcely surprising, 
under all the circumstances, and with the knowledge that the 
hand of the Russian Government was so frequently against the 
industry, that new boring for oil in the Baku district was lower 
than it had n for twenty years. The high selling price of 
crude was the sole favourable condition under which their busi- 
ness was conducted last year. On most of their plots the com- 
pany had substituted electrical energy for steam power with very 
satisfactory results financially. With regard to the future, it was 
extremely difficult to offer any reliable forecast; much depended 
on the labour situation, the supply of materials and stores, and 
on the question of exchange—not so much the rate of exchange as 
whether they would be allowed to remit money from Russia at 
all. The Petrograd exchange on London was nominally no worse 
now than it was a year ago, but in practice it was much more 
difficult to effect remittances now than at any previous period 
since the war commenced, and the quoted rate, if not actually 
illusory, was quite one-sided. For the first seven months of the 
current year their trading at Baku had been better than for the 
corresponding period last year, and if present appearances went 
for anything they might perhaps at the end of the year have the 
best balance-sheet yet presented to the shareholders. The report 
and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BROKEN HILL PROPRIETARY, 


based upon official data, showing the position and prospects of this 
Company. Iron production forms the basis of national prosperity. 

Company having all essential materials at command, and a limitless 
field for its output, besides possessing State support has virtually 
become the ‘‘Steel Corporation of Australia.’’ Published by the 


Mining World, Gresham House, London, E.C. Price 3d., by post 4d., 
and obtainable at all bookstalls. 
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Duckworth’s New Books 


V. KOROLENKO 
The Murmuring Forest 


Stories from the Russian of Viadimir Korolenko. 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK. 


Russian Literature 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


New and revised edition (1916). Just published, In the famous 
Readers’ Library. 392 pages. Cloth 2s. 6d. net, postage 5d. 


DOROTHY RICHARDSON 
Author of ‘‘ Pointed Roofs.’’ 


Backwater 


“Courage and originality, beauty and pathos. To the novelist, 
Miss Dorothy Richardson, we owe the truest a... - 
‘imes. 


“What there is about the book that gives it value is a quite un- 
usually intimate style, and the sense it conveys of youth. There is 
real art in this.""—Punch. 


“A New Humorist of the first water.”—Queen. 


LYNN DOYLE 


Mr. Wildridge 
of the Bank 


Mr. Doyle has unflagging spirits, and the book keeps the reader 
on the grin. Anthony Wildridge is a very delightful — 
— Bookman. 


““One of those rare books . . . intensely humorous. Nothing 
but pleasure .. unflagging entertainment, Mr. Doyle knows 
Ireland.'’—Sketch. 


MARY AGNES HAMILTON 


Dead Yesterday 
3rd IMPRESSION. 


“A real contribution to English fiction and to Bnglish history." 
—Westminster Gazette. 


“A fine novel, a rich and powerful story, full of thought and 
emotion.""—The Times. 


“A really fine novel.”—Country Life. 


MR. EDWARD BOOTH'S 


GREAT NEW NOVEL. 


Fondie 


**Fondie’ is a great story. It secures for Mr. Booth a distinguished 
place among Hnglish novelists."—Yorkshire Post. 


“* Fondie’ definitely places Mr. Booth in the first rank of living 
novelists. The scenes are inimitable for humour and for their 
undercurrent of irony. Atriumph. A masterly blend of comedy and 
tragedy.'’—Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. Booth’s delineation of these Holderness people is, to a 
reviewer who has been reading novels daily for years, the truest and 
most humorous picture of country life since the earlier nevels of 
George Eliot.’’—The Atheneum. 

“What Hardy is to Wessex, what George Eliot is to the Midlands, 
that is Mr. Booth to the Hast Riding of Yorkshire.’’—Birmingham 


Fondie 


“. . . Mr, Booth tells it with a realism, with irony, too, and a 
kind of sub-acid humour that establishes his book certainly among 
the important novels of recent years,”’"—Punch, 


“Not everybody can use the grand manner in fiction, as he does, 
without evoking protest, but Mr. Booth’s spaciousness and tremen- 
dous ease are fully justified in the result. He enters upon his story 
as casually as a Meredith or a Thomas Hardy. . . Strong and 
able work in every way, carried out according to the standards of 
what is greatest in fiction and likeliest to endure.”—Pall Mall 


Gazette. 
“A notable book, written with quenchless vivacity and humour.” 
—Country Life. 


The success of the book has rendered 
necessary the printing of another big im- 
pression. 


J. M. Dent & Sons 


Patriotism and the Fellowship of Nations, 
B 


y F. MELIAN STAWELL. Is. net. 

A simply written review of present-day  internatio, 
relationships and mutual obligations, desi to prepare 
reader for giving an educated opinion on the question 9 
settlement which will arise at the conclusion of the war. 


Egotism in German Philosophy. 
By Pror. G. Santa Yana. Sq. Demy 8vo. 55. ne 
(Ready shortly.) 

Assuming that egotism is the mark of immaturity, jng, 
perience and limited vision, the author traces its presence ay 
immanence throughout the entire scheme of German thinki 
which ‘‘summons all nature to minister to the self.” 


The Judgment of the Orient. 
By Yuan Ku’suH. Rendered into English 
AMBROSE PRATT. Royal 16mo. ts. net. 
This little book enables us to examine the causes of the wy 
through the eyes of an educated, thoughtful, unbiasse 
Oriental observer. 


A_NEW_AND REVISED EDITION OF THE 


Political Economy of War. 


By F. W. Hirst. Large crown 8vo. 53s. net. 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE WITH MUCH ADDITIONAL INFORMATIOy 
CONCERNING THE WAR DEBTS OF EUROPE AND THE FINANCIY, 
SITUATION CAUSED BY THE WAR. 
Land and Water.—‘‘ Here is a multitude of profoundly} 
important questions which Mr. Hirst broaches with 7 


skill.” 


Theophanies. A New Volume of Poems| 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL, author of ‘“‘ Practical Mysticism,” 
““The Mystic Way,’’ ‘‘ Immanence,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. 3s. 64. 
net. 

The motto of this book, Erigena’s well-kmown saying, 
‘Every living creature is a theophany or appearance of God,” 
indicates the standpoint from which these poems are written. 


The Necessity of Christ. (Ready shorty) 
y Dr. W. E. Orcuarp (author of ‘‘A_ Book of 
Prayers’’). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
An attempt to show that the whole modern movement in 
philosophy and religion so far from displacing Christ consti- 
tutes a unique revelation of His necessity. 


The Kingdom of Heaven as seen by Swedenbor, 
By JOHN HowarpD SPALDING. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Glasgow Herald.-—“‘ The book shows intimate knowledge of 
and ardent sympathy with the subject, and gives a purview of 
this wonderful system of theology at once accurate and in- 
telligible to the uninitiated.”’ 


The Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, The 

Book of Truth, and the Sparkling Stone. 

By JAN VAN RuysBROECK. Translated from the original 
Flemish by C. A. WyNSCHENKDOM. With an Introduction by 
EVELYN UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The first complete translation into English. 


A Book for Shakespeare Plays 
and Pageants. 


By Pror. O. L. LATHAM. Illustrated with nearly 200 
ictures and portraits, mostly from contemporary sources. 
emy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Ready shortly.) 
A careful study of Shakespeare as the centre and ‘‘ Onelie 

Begetter ’ of the Elizabethan drama which had its origin in 
the passion for amusement of the Virgin Queen. 


NEW NOVELS READY SHORTLY. 
Where Runs the River. 


By Miss HENRIETTA LESLIE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A story of modern life which traces the growth and develop- 
ment of a character from childhood to woman b 


God’s Remnants: Stories of Israel among 
the Nations. 

By SAMUEL GORDON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

A series.of powerful pen-pictures revealing the life, the 

faith, the cherished traditions, the very soul of this dispersed 

Tace, 


The House. 


By Henri BorpDeaux. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. 
A story of French provincial life which provides one of the 
best possible means of making the reader intimately acquainted 
with the French nation as distinct from the France of the 
Parisian journalist. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Publishers, Covent Garden, London 
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